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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


When  the  morning  papers  of  Tuesday  of  last 
week  prophesied  a  tornado,  and  before  next 
morning  the  wind  had  blown  itself  out  with 
only  trifling  damage  done,  there  were  those  in 
this  city  who  animadverted  upon  the  “wolf” 
cries  of  the  weather  prophet.  Yet  though 
New  York  escaped  so  easily,  there  was  indeed 
a  hurricane  abroad  on  land  and  sea ;  and  only 
a  little  way  from  us,  north,  south,  and  west, 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  far  West, 
property  was  being  destroyed  and  families 
made  homeless  and  precious  lives  lost.  In 
Arizona  the  storm  was  a  cloudburst,  which 
completely  wiped  out  a  mining  town  of  2,500 
inhabitants  and  wrecked  mills  and  railroads  in 
many  places.  On  Lake  Michigan  there  were 
many  disasters,  with  loss  of  life.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  suffered  as  it  has  never  suffered  by 
storm  in  the  memory  of  man,  crops  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  bridges  washed  away,  railroad  traffic 
interrupted,  buildings  wrecked.  Washington 
caught  the  tornado  in  all  its  fury.  The 
President’s  suburban  cottage  was  unroofed, 
the  tower  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  demolished,  the  root  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  blown  off,  and  nearly 
every  church  in  the  city  more  or  less  in 
jured;  the  roofs  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Patent  oiSoe  were  carried  away,  the  White 
House  damaged,  the  water  front  devastated, 
and  manysupe'b  trees  laid  low  in  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House,  and  the  Soldiers’  Home 
grounds,  and  in  the  national  cemeteries— in¬ 
cluding  the  elm  which  Lincoln  planted  in  the 
White  House  grounds.  All  the  seaboard 
States  suffered  grievously ;  many  lives  were  lost 
in  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Oa.  ;  the  historic 
Bonaventura  Cemetery,  near  Savannah,  and 
the  Bethesda  Orphan  House,  founded  by  Whit¬ 
field,  were  severely  injured.  But  the  most 
terrible  disaster  of  all  was  at  Cedar  Keys, 
Florida,  on  the  sea  islands,  and  in  the  adjacent 
waters  of  the  Gulf. 

The  storm  reached  Cedar  Keys  early  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane. 
A  little  after  sunrise  an  immense  tidal  wave 
rushed  in  upon  the  doomed  city,  carrying 
away  nearly  all  the  houses  and  factories,  and 
destroying  many  lives.  To  this  awful  devasta¬ 
tion  was  added  the  frightful  calamity  of  fire. 
All  along  the  coast  the  spongers  and  fisher 
men  were  drowned,  more  than  a  hundred 
vessels  having  been  wrecked.  Cedar  Keys  is 
the  distributing  centre  for  West  Florida,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  was  crowded  with 
grain  and  baled  cotton,  and  all  this  property 
is  utterly  destroyed.  Starvation  stares  in  the 
faces  of  the  entire  surviving  population  of  the 
region.  The  County  Commissioners  have  issued 
an  appeal  to  Governor  Mitchell  for  aid,  saying 


that  every  gin-house  but  one,  every  school- 
house  and  church  in  the  county  are  destroyed, 
the  crops  utterly  gone,  the  people  without 
food  or  a  change  of  clothing,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  suffering  as  heavily  as  the  others,  and 
unable  to  come  to  their  relief.  -  Doubtless  the 
State  will  at  once  come  to  the  aid  of  its  suffer¬ 
ers,  but  Florida  is  not  a  State  of  great  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  frost  of  two  years  go,  des¬ 
troying  the  orange  crop  and  many  of  the 
trees,  has  already  impoverished  it.  There 
must  be  great  suffering  in  the  State  for  a 
good  while  to  come,  and  without  doubt  the 
succor  of  sister  States  is  urgently  needed. 

The  storm  was  felt  in  Europe,  not  disas¬ 
trously,  but  sufficiently  to  make  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  very  uncomfortable  in  their  crossing 
from  Portsmouth  to  Cherbourg.  After  the 
quiet  week  at  Balmoral,  where  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  politics  were  laid  aside,  royal 
hostess  and  imperial  guests  giving  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  the  joys  of  family  intercourse, 
varied  by  some  rather  peifunctory  deer-stalk¬ 
ing,  comes  the  tempestuous  passage  in  the 
Czar’s  yacht,  and  the  excited  jubilation  of 
his  reception  in  France.  The  crossing  took 
place  on  Monday,  with  safety  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  storm.  President  Faure  had  gone  to 
Cherbourg  to  welcome  the  imperial  guests, 
the  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  and  gay 
with  decorations,  many  of  them  indeed  sadly 
the  worse  for  wind  and  rain,  and  after  some 
imposing  ceremonies  necessarily  curtailed  by 
the  storm,  the  imperial  party  set  out  for 
Paris.  A  very  elaborate  program  has  been 
laid  out  for  the  five  days’  sojourn  of  the  Czar 
and  Czarina  in  France,  among  other  things, 
the  unveiling  of  a  marble  statue  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
proposed  festivities  is  that  the  money  usually 
spent  in  treating  the  masses  to  wine  is  on  this 
occasion  to  be  devoted  to  paying  the  rents  of 
the  poor,  the  amount  being  about  HO, 000.  The 
chief  public  event  will  be  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  a  great  new  bridge  across  the 
Seine,  the  Pont  Alexander  III. 

^  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  visit  upon 
the .  situation  in  Turkey  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  say 
whether  anything  decisive  will  result  from 
the  Czar’s  one  private  interview  with  his  wife’s 
grandmother  of  England,  or  from  the  visit  of 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Balmoral  during  his  stay 
there.  Diplomacy  appears  to  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  though  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
move  will  be  made  before  long,  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  clearly  impossible,  for  mat 
ters  are  by  no  means  at  a  standstill  in  the 
domains  of  the  Sultan.  Killing  goes  merrily 
forward,  and  plots,  and  suspicions  of  plots, 
arrests,  and  imprisonments  are  still  the  order 
of  the  day.  Reports  from  the  Harpoot  district 
allege  that  2,000  persons  were  lately  killed,  with 
atrocities  like  those  of  last  year.  Sentence 
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of  death  baa  been  paaaed  upon  all  Armenians 
known  or  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  bank  matter.  A  number  of  bankers  and 
wealthy  Armenians  have  been  arrested  in 
Constantinople ;  no  more  particular  offence 
is  charged  against  them,  than  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Armenians  in  general  has  hindered  the 
promised  reforms.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
rumors  as  to  what  the  Sultan  proposes  to  do, 
and  the  reforms  he  intends  to  inaugurate,  but 
the  most  definite  thing  appears  to  be  that  he 
intends  to  request  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  expel  all  unemployed  Armenians,  on  the 
ground  that  they  spend  their  time  plotting 
against  himself.  European  newspapers  are 
full  of  conjectures  as  to  possible  solutions 
of  the  problem  of  Turkey.  Now  it  is  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  now  France  and  Russia, 
now  England  and  France,  that  are.to  settle  the 
complicated  question  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe.  But  as  yet  it  is  all  con¬ 
jecture,  and  in  Constantinpoie  things  seem  to 
be  worse  rather  than  better. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  if  a  part  of  the 
indignation  over  Turkish  atrocities,  so  widely 
felt  in  this  city,  could  be  turned  into  the 
more  practical  channel  of  interest  in  our  own 
penal  methods.  The  condition  of  our  city 
prison,  the  Tombs,  is  a  disgrace  not  merely 
to  civilization,  but  to  humanity.  The  over 
crowding  there  is  something  fearful.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  if  it  were  merely  that  two  con¬ 
demned  criminals  were  crowded  into  cells 
designed  for  one— celh  of  something  like  225 
feet  cubic  content.  This  would  be  morally 
and  physically  as  bad  a  thing  as  could  well 
be  tolerated ;  but  it  would  not  be  as  bad  as 
the  present  condition,  where  in  many  cases 
persons  awaiting  trial,  innocent,  therefore, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  many  cases  actu¬ 
ally  innocent,  are  shut  up  with  men  under¬ 
going  sentence  for  crime.  There  are  283  cells 
in  the  Tombs,  and  last  Friday  there  were  488 
persons  in  them.  As  this  is  the  detaining  prison, 
a  large  proportion  of  these  are  awaiting  trial. 
Worse  than  this :  they  have  been  awaiting  it 
for  months  I  If  justice  were  not  criminally 
slow,  a  large  proportion  of  this  cruel  and 
wicked  overcrowding  would  be  avoided. 

Crowded  prisons  and  insufficient  school 
accommodation  are  very  near  together— as  near 
as  effect  and  cause.  Happily  the  School  Com¬ 
missioners  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  addi¬ 
tional  school  accommodations  may  be  provi¬ 
ded  while  awaiting  the  slow  process  of  build¬ 
ing  The  Committee  on  Building  proposes  to 
lease  buildings  for  temporary  school  purposes 
Sixteen  buildings  are  asked  for,  mainly  in  the 
congested  districts,  though  some  are  required 
in  Harlem.  Thus  there  is  hope  that  by  the 
new  year  some  of  the  25,000  children  now  shut 
out  may  find  a  place  in  school. 

If  our  public  school  system  does  not  afford 
reason  for  deep  satisfaction,  it  is  far  other¬ 
wise  with  Columbia  University.  President 
Low  presented  his  annual  report  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  on  Monday,  and  it  is  one  which  the  whole 
city  may  read  with  pride.  The  University  is 
making  advance  in  all  directions.  From  the 
comparatively  colorless  institution  of  ten 
years  ago  it  has  become  a  strong  and  well 
equipped  University.  The  principal  improve¬ 
ments  reported  for  last  year  are  the  separation 
of  the  School  of  Mines  into  four  schools  of 
Chemistry,  Architecture,  Engineering,  and 
Applied  Science,  under  a  general  faculty  of 
Applied  Science ;  a  notable  advance  in  the 
Department  of  Music,  due  to  Mrs.  E  Mary 
Ludlow’s  gift  of  the  Robert  Center  Fund,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  curriculum  to  go  into 
force  on  July  1st  of  next  year.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  represents  the  middle  course  between  the 
group  system  of  Johns-Hopkins  and  the  un 
limited  election  system  of  Harvard.  The  offer 
of  Mr.  John  C.  Worthington  to  equip  a  labora¬ 
tory  in  hydraulic  engineerir  g  was  made  public. . 


THE  MIGHT  OF  MEEKNESS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

There  are  three  persons  in  the  Bible  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  their  faces  shone  with 
a  remarkable  lustre.  One  of  them  was  Moses, 
who  was  the  Old  Testament  model  of  meek¬ 
ness.  He  was  content  to  be  God’s  mouthpiece 
to  his  nation,  and  exercised  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  patience  under  their  provoking  way 
wardness  and  abuse.  He  knew  how  to  deal 
with  fault-finders— a  most  desirable  frculty 
for  Presidents  or  pastors.  His  mind  was  at 
peace  because  it  was  stayed  on  God.  The 
second  person  whose  face  "was  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel,”  was  the  heroic  proto¬ 
martyr,  Stephen.  This  was  the  outward  ex 
pression  of  an  inward  serenity  of  soul  under 
the  most  cruel  provocations.  The  third  per¬ 
sonage  was  our  adorable  Saviour.  To  the 
most  insulting  taunts  of  His  enemies  He  an¬ 
swered  not  a  word  1  He  was  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His 
mouth.  He  it  was  who  said,  *  Blessed  are  the 
meek!” 

Few  words  are  more  misunderstood  or 
oftener  misapplied  than  this  word  meekness. 
It  is  often  regarded  as  an  amiable  weakness 
instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  great  strength 
of  moral  character.  Meekness  is  a  vastly 
different  thing  from  the  nerveless  imbecility 
that  never  thinks  for  itself,  and  the  pitiful 
pusillanimity  that  does  not  dare  to  stand  up 
for  the  right.  So  far  from  being  a  negative 
trait,  it  is  one  of  the  most  positive  traits  of  a 
powerful  personality.  Self-conceit,  arrogance, 
irritability,  and  revengefulness  are  all  marks 
of  weakness,  but  there  is  a  great  might  in 
genuine  meekness.  To  keep  unruly  self  in 
subjection,  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
the  Lord,  to  wait  on  His  will,  to  bear  what 
He  sends,  to  keep  quiet  under  bitter  provoca¬ 
tions,  and  to  stand  still  in  the  face  of  a  storm 
— all  this  requires  a  most  pronounced  inward 
force  and  commanding  grace.  There  is  hardly 
a  virtue  that  requires  more  grit  than  the  virtue 
of  meekness. 

The  foundation  of  it  is  a  loyal  obedience  to 
God.  The  child  Samuel  possessed  it  when  in 
the  temple  at  midnight  he  said,  “Speak, 
Lord  I  Thy  servant  is  listening.”  The  in¬ 
trepid  Joshua  displayed  it  when  he  enquired, 
“What  saith  the  Lord  unto  Thy  servant?” 
The  very  name  of  Moses  is  a  synonym  of 
meekness ;  and  all  these  three  men,  Samuel, 
Joshua,  and  Moses,  are  among  the  strongest 
characters  in  the  whole  Scripture  gallery.  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  meekness  to  let  God 
rule.  While  pride  seeks  to  put  self  above 
God,  and  peevishness  scolds  at  God,  and  anger 
often  strikes  back  at  God,  the  meek  spirit  is 
content  to  be  so  swallowed  up  in  God  that  it 
submits  calmly  to  Him.  “Learn  of  Me,”  said 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  “for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls.” 

One  of  the  weakest  traits  in  any  person  is 
to  be  unwilling  to  accept  honest  criticism  and 
correction.  From  the  foolish  child  who  will 
never  listen  to  parental  authority,  on  to  the 
foolish  man  who  will  never  listen  to  either 
rebuke  or  reason,  pride  always  goeth  before 
a  fall.  Honest  criticism  is  often  a  bitter  dose 
to  swallow,  but  most  tonics  are  bitter,  and 
we  are  the  stronger  for  taking  them  down 
bravely.  “If  I  am  censured,”  said  that  godly 
man.  Bishop  Griswold,  “then  let  me  correct, 
but  never  justify  my  faults.”  A  minister  with 
more  zeal  than  d  scretion  once  called  on  the 
Bishop  and  belabored  him  with  a  rather  harsh 
denunciation.  Instead  of  showing  the  man 
out  of  the  door,  the  Bishop  calmly  replied, 
“My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they 
who  witness  the  inconsistencies  in  my  daily  j 


conduct,  should  think  that  I  have  no  religion. 
I  often  fear  this  myself,  and  I  feel  very  grate 
ful  to  you  for  giving  me  this  warning  ”  This 
reply  was  made  in  such  unaffected  meekness 
and  sincerity  that  the  visitor  at  once  begged 
the  Bishop’s  pardon  and  always  regarded  him 
afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  Christlike  Chris 
tians  he  had  ever  known.  He  is  doubly  the 
fool  who  not  only  flings  himself  into  a  pit, 
but  resents  the  friendly  hand  that  tries  to 
help  him  out  of  it. 

Another  evidence  of  the  might  of  meek¬ 
ness  is  that  it  enables  a  man  to  rein  in  an 
unruly  temper.  He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit 
is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  definition  of  this  grace 
than  was  given  by  a  negro  lad  in  a  mission 
school  when  the  missionary  asked,  “Who  are 
the  meek?”  and  the  boy  answered,  “They  are 
the  people  who  give  soft  answers  to  rough 
questions.”  This  sort  of  meekness  is  quit?  too 
rare.  When  our  house  takes  fire,  the  first 
impulse  is  to  bring  a  bucket  of  water.  But 
when  temper  takes  fire,  the  first  impulse  with 
too  many  is  to  throw  on  more  fuel.  Angry, 
resentful  speech  is  explosive  and  shattering; 
it  often  breaks  what  never  can  be  mended. 
Silence  is  cooling ;  It  cools  us  off  and  cools 
also  our  assailants.  One  of  the  meekest  men 
I  ever  knew  told  me  that  he  had  naturally  a 
most  violent  and  passionate  temper,  but  be 
had  subdued  it  by  resolutely  bridling  his 
tongue  until  be  had  cooled  down.  There  was 
an  infinite  sublimity  in  the  conduct  of  our 
meek  and  adorable  Master  when,  amid  all  the 
insults  of  His  brutal  enemies  He  who  might 
have  laid  them  all  dead  at  Hie  feet,  only  with 
majestic  silence  “held  His  peace!”  The  more 
that  you  and  I  have  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord, 
the  more  shall  we  display  the  irresistible 
might  of  meekness. 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  inference  from  cer¬ 
tain  figures  in  statistical  reports  is  that 
of  some  of  our  Church  papers,  as  showing 
that  trials  for  heresy  had  promoted  revivals 
of  religion  I  Then  the  Church  has  always 
at  band  a  resource  in  times  of  spiritual 
dearth  whereby  she  can  call  down  heavenly 
showers  by  sending  up,  like  the  rainmaker’s 
bombs,  a  heretic  or  two  to  range  the  up 
per  realms  of  space.  This  is  an  original 
theory,  unique,  outspoken,  and  unblush¬ 
ing.  If  a  man  really  thinks  so,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  him  to  speak  bis  whole  mind.  No¬ 
body,  certainly  not  The  Evangelist,  will  dis¬ 
turb  bis  serenity.  Only  we  think  it  well  to 
remind  such  of  our  readers  as  may  see  these 
surprising  statements  of  belief,  that  the  de¬ 
lightful  rainfall  of  the  past  summer  did  actu¬ 
ally  succeed  the  “Assembly  of  peace”  at  Sara¬ 
toga  !  If  it  should  happen  to  be  too  wet  this 
winter,  perhaps  Dr.  Withrow  might  be  induced 
to  call  an  extra  session.  Who  was  the  genius 
who  first  said  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
will  lie  worse  than  facts,  and  that  is  figures? 
How  perverse  a  man  must  he  be  who  can 
make  such  innocent  things  as  figures  tell  idle 
tales  I 


THK  LONGEVITY  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

In  the  Ministerial  Necrology  for  1895  and 
1896,  inserted  in  the  September  number  of 
“The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  occur  the 
names  of  131  deceased  ministers.  The  ages 
of  129  of  these  are  given.  Of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  no  fewer  than  36  lived  to  beyond  SO  years 
of  age,  and  38  died  between  the  ages  of  70 
and  80.  That  is,  74  of  the  129,  or  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  half  of  all,  left  their  earthly 
work  after  they  bad  reached  their  seventieth 
year.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergymen  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
those  of  their  profession  in  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  If  not,  then  the  ministerial  calling 
tends  to  long  life  in  this  world.  May  we  not 
add  that  those  who  fulfill  their  work  reap  as 
they  advance  toward  the  end,  great  peace  of 
heart,  and  a  good  hope,  through  grace,  of  a 
great,  though  underserved  reward? 

Octogenarian. 


October  8,  1890. 


raiE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  TWIN  CITIEN.  sermon  St  Sjnod,  »bicb  meets  this  week,  I  URODNDS  «F  MINISTERIAL  SL'CCESS. 


There  is  a  peculiar  and  attractive  intereet 
about  these  neighbor  cities,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  arising  from  their  difference  in 
likeness,  or  likeness  in  difference,  which  close 
propinquity  makes  very  noticeable.  They  are 
enough  alike  to  be  own  sisters— however 
virile,  cities  are  aiways  supposed  to  be  femin¬ 
ine — yet,  differ  sufficiently  to  make  the  idea 
of  a  marriage  tie  between  them  often  enter 
tained.  If  this  union  should  be  realized, 
following  out  Longfellow’s  conception,  "As 
the  cord  unto  the  bow  is,”  whichever  city 
might  be  the  bow  or  the  cord,  the  propulsive 
power  which  would  result  would  drive  the 
arrow  of  progress  far  beyond  the  present  reach 
of  either  community. 

Both  cities  are  steadily  growing,  in  spite  of 
stringent  financial  conditions  The  Minne 
apolia  school  year  opens  with  2,000  new  cbil 
dren  to  be  provided  for.  The  University  be 
gins  another  year  with  over  2,000  students  to 
be  taught  by  its  strong  Faculty.  A  drive 
through  its  fine  grounds,  where  a  little  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  only  a  single  stone 
building  stood,  revealed  nearly  a  doz?n  noble 
edifices,  making  an  impressive  architectural 
array  along  the  high  bluff  of  the  Mississippi. 
Fillsbury  Hall  and  the  new  castellated  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  building  are  especially  strik¬ 
ing.  Methodist  Hamlin,  Presbyterian  Macal- 
aster.  Congregational  Carlton,  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal  schools  at  Faribault,  besides  other  schools 
for  higher  education  in  or  near  the  t-^in  cities, 
are  all  in  fiourishing  condition,  and  give  pro¬ 
nounced  evidence  to  the  intelligent  devotion 
of  the  people  of  this  recent  State  to  the  cause 
of  mental  culture  Like  trustees  of  vested 
funds  everywhere  in  the  country,  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  institutions  have  suffereed 
keenly  from  anxiety  caused  by  the  political 
situation,  lest  their  endowments  should  be 
halved  by  a  depreciated  currency.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  most  useful  colleges  in  the 
entire  West,  who  has  occupied  the  position 
longer  than  any  other  college  president  in  the 
land,  with  possibly  one  exception,  expressed 
to  me  a  feeling  of  utter  despair  in  view  of  this 
possibility,  it  seeming  as  though  the  bard 
work  of  a  life  time  were  about  to  be  blasted. 

Promising  not  to  touch  again  upon  politics, 
here  is  a  semi-ecclesiastical  illustration  which 
is  almost  a  fable,  beard  in  the  office  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary.  The  North  and  West. 
A  gold  standard  man  was  arguing  with  a  bi¬ 
metallist,  who  affirmed  that  the  two  money 
metals  must  be  so  coined  and  held  by  law  that 
they  shall  meet  half  way  and  form  a  com¬ 
posite  standard  of  value.  That,  said  the  gold 
man,  would  be  like  saying  that  the  Church 
must  come  half  way  to  meet  the  people.  Now, 
it  is  just  a  mile  to  the  old  orthodox  church 
on  the  bill,  and  calling  it  half  a  mile  wont  get 
the  folks  to  meeting! 

Dr.  Donaldson  is  not  responsible  for  this, 
as  he  was  absent  at  the  Burlington  semi  cen 
tennial,  where  the  Iowa  dignitaries  and  their 
distinguished  visitors  suffered  such  a  disas 
trous  platform  collapse.  The  good  Doctor’s 
name  was  not  among  the  injured,  and  it  is  to 
be  earnestly  hoped  that  be  may  be  permitted 
long  to  continue  his  effective  twofold  work  as 
pastor  and  editor. 

The  churches  in  both  cities  are  said  to  be 
in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition.  The 
pastors  are  back  at  their  posts  with  new  vigor. 
Rallying  Day  has  been  observed  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  many  other  churches.  The  vacation 
pulpit  ministrations  of  Drs.  Sample  and  Bur¬ 
rell  are  highly  spoken  of.  The  foundation 
walls  of  the  new  Westminster  edifice  are 
above  ground.  Services  have  been  resumed  in 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  I 
Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter,  is  to  preach  the  opening  I 


Thursday,  at  House  of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul 

A  large  attendance  is  expected  at  Synod, 
perhaps  500,  of  whom  about  half  will  be  dele 
gates.  Friday  is  to  be  observed  as  a  special 
Home  day,  to  consider  “The  Mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  of  Minne 
Bota.”  The  subject  is  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  T.  H.  Clelland  and  A.  B.  Meldrum, 
among  others.  Dr.  Phianer  will  give  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  and 
Secretary  Cowan  will  speak  about  woik 
among  the  Freedmen  The  Woman’s  and 
Young  People’s  Missionary  Societies  will  re 
port  and  receive  special  attention.  This  will 
probably  be  the  high  day  of  the  feast 

The  Rev.  M.  L  P.  Hill,  D.  D. ,  *s  supplying 
the  First  Church  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Farmer  was  the  last  pastor.  This 
is  a  down-town  congregation,  and  has  been 
greatly  depleted  by  the  up  town  drift.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  church,  it  is  reported,  is 
to  be  paid,  and  a  reorganization  effected. 

In  Minneapolis  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  is 
soon  to  be  installed  ss  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem 
Church.  He  came  from  Cincinnati  last  June, 
and  has  already  made  a'^distinct  impression, 
giving  promise  of  renewed  prosperity  for  this 
church. 

The  vacant  pulpit  of  the  Franklin-avenue 
Church  has  been  occupied  for  several  Sab¬ 
baths  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Davis,  M  D. ,  of 
Emerson,  Iowa.  Several  Minneapolis  pastors 
have  given  their  services  for  one  or  more  Sab¬ 
baths,  the  salary  continuing  to  the  widow  of 
their  late  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  D  E. 
Wells.  Your  correspondent  would  be  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  the  memory  of  this  good  man  and  de 
voted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  were  he  to  omit 
his  personal  testimony  to  the  rare  Christian 
character  and  faithful  labors  of  his  former 
neighbor  in  the  ministry.  Though  separated 
from  him  by  the  Mississippi,  he  always  found 
in  Mr.  Wells  a  brother  indeed,  warm  and  true 
in  sympathy  and  friendly  act.  Franklin- 
avenue  Church  was  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
a  strong,  permanent  congregation  could  hardly 
be  expected,  because  of  the  moveable  char 
acter  of  the  population.  Yet  Pastor  Wells  and 
his  tireless  helper,  Elder  Vanderburg,  wrought 
steadily  on.  year  after  year,  leaving  the  mark 
of  the  Gospel  on  great  numbers.  More  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches  in  the  Presbytery  and 
throughout  the  State,  it  is  said,  are  found 
who  began  their  religious  life  under  Mr. 
Wells’s  ministry  than  from  any  other  siogle 
church.  His  works  do  verily  follow  him, 
and  bis  memory  will  long  be  cherished. 

This  church  was  a  branch  of  the  First,  and 
received  constant  aid  and  encouragement  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M  Campbell  while  be  was 
pastor  of  the  latter.  It  was  good,  indeed,  to 
see  that  firm,  shrewd,  strong  face  reproduced 
on  the  front  page  of  a  recent  Evangelist 
Those  were  pleasant  days  in  Minneapo’is. 
when  Dr.  Sample  was  at  Westminster,  Dr. 
Campbell  at  the  First,  Mr.  Wells  at  Franklin- 
avenue,  and  General  Van  Cleve  and  Richard 
Chute  were  the  Aaron  and  Hur  of  the  An¬ 
drew  pastor  New  York  has  drawn  largely 
on  the  Minne’polis  pulpit  since,  there  having 
been  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  its  homi 
letic  lights  transferred  to  the  church  candle¬ 
sticks  of  Gotham  and  vicinity.  In  this  way 
the  effete  East  redresses  the  balance  of  the 
crescent  West  J.  H.  E. 

A  meeting  for  young  ladies  who  have  been 
at  Nortbfield.  or  are  interested  in  the  work 
there,  and  desire  the  continuance  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  infiuence  emanating  from  that  centre, 
will  be  held  at  Park  Church- Chapel,  Saturday 
of  this  week,  at  S  o’clock.  It  is  greatly  im 
portant  that  the  impressions  made  and  the 
purposes  formed  at  Northfield  may  become 
permanent.  This  meeting  will  be  of  speLial 
use  in  renewing  and  fixing  these  impressions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  attend. 


Recently  there  removed  from  one  of  the 
inland  cities  of  Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia 
a  man  and  minister,  whose  success  in  his 
chosen  occupation  was  something  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  Thirty -one  years  and  more  he  wrought 
in  the  same  field  Chapels  were  built  by 
him  for  the  accommodation  of  parishioners 
living  remotely  distant  from  the  church.  New 
organizations  encouraged  and  generously  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  dismission  of  members  to  them, 
thousands  of  dollars  were  raised  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  in  the 
best  conceivable  condition  the  congregation 
left  by  him,  in  bis  call  to  a  more  prominent  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Church.  At  his  last  service,  when 
with  pardonable  pride  he  recounted  his  work 
in  the  Master’s  name,  he  said  he  “was  leaving 
bis  field  without  the  consciousness  of  an 
enemy.” 

This  condition  of  things  is  worthy  of  analyza- 
tion.  His  ministry  was  so  different  from  that 
of  hundreds  of  workmen  in  the  same  cause, 
(1)  in  the  matter  of  length,  (2)  in  the  matter 
of  snccesB,  (3)  in  relation  of  peace  and  surety 
sustained,  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  vocation  may  profitably  pause  and  in¬ 
quire,  Why?  It  was  not  because: 

First,  the  people  were  different  from  what 
they  are  in  a  hundred  cities  in  which  no  such 
ministries  are  conducted  ;  nor 

Second,  because  outside  conditiona  were 
more  favorable.  There  are  theatres,  operas, 
saloons,  dance  halls.  Sabbath  desecration,  and 
other  agencies  of  wickedness  in  said  place, 
as  numerous,  proportionately,  as  in  any  other 
city. 

The  cause  is  to  be  found  rather  in  himself, 
under  God,  and  as  respects  himself,  we  wish 
to  refer  briefiy  to  it. 

First,  he  was  a  man  who  loved  and  honored 
bis  calling.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  propriety. 
Suavity  and  dignity,  oourteousness  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  mingled  in  his  manner.  He  never 
offended  the  eye  by  his  dress,  nor  the  ear  by 
his  speech,  nor  the  heart  by  bis  bearing. 
Not  many  pastors  so  closely  as  be  approach 
the  sublime  ideal. 

Second,  he  was  a  marvellously  consistent 
man,  in  his  family,  among  bis  associates, 
everywhere.  To  preach  and  not  practice  is 
not  so  difficult ;  to  preach  and  practice 
prayer,  patience,  forgiveness,  gentleness,  good 
for  evil,  charity,  one  needs  no  ordinary  sup¬ 
plies  of  divine  grace. 

Third,  be  was  a  “bouse  going  pastor.”  urg¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  If  occa¬ 
sion  for  reproof  existed,  exercising  great  tact, 
maintaining  mildness,  evincing  fatherly  in¬ 
terest,  and  by  sympathy  and  prudent  counsel, 
unburdening  of  sorrow. 

Fourthly,  bis  pulpit  ministrations  were  al¬ 
ways  the  result  of  careful  study.  Be  tried  to 
feed  bis  people,  and  succeeded.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  witticism ;  he  impressed  you 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  after  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  your  entertainment  and  bis 
praise,  after  your  eternal  welfare,  and  that 
endeared  him.  He  was  a  man  of  marvellous 
industry  and  excellent  judgment. 

The  points  I  have  mentioned  I  think  ha'e 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  all  religious 
workers.  May  we  not  properly  ask  that  they 
be  prayerfully  considered.  Lycoming. 

A  series  of  lectures  of  unusual  interest  is  in 
progress  at  the  Union  Seminary  Chapel  upon 
the  subject  of  Worship.  It  was  opened  last 
week  by  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  lec¬ 
ture  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 
The  lecturer  this  week  will  be  the  Rev.  8.  V. 
G.  Allen,  S.T.D.,  of  the  Harvard  Theological 
School,  and  for  next  week.  Prof.  Egbert  C. 
Smyth  of  Andover  Seminary.  The  lectures 
are  given  Friday  noon  at  12  o’clock,  and  are 
open  to  the  public. 
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Last  week  aeveral  of  the  great  dailies  of  this 
city  made  the  momentous  announcement,  that 
Dr  Field,  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  had 
attended  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Tammany  Hall,  and  eat  on  the  platform  with 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  thereby  given  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy,  which  suggested  mournful 
reflections  to  those  who  remembered  that  he 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  and  that 
his  brothers  had  done  honor  to  their  country, 
etc  ,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
amusement  in  The  Evangelist  office,  till  we 
began  to  receive  letters  from  old  friends  who 
were  troubled  in  mind  because  of  it,  to  quiet 
whose  anxious  spirits,  he  makes  a  reply,  in 
which  he  will  feel  a  little  more  freedom  if  he 
can  speak  in  the  first  person,  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  letter  to  an  old  friend : 


I  have  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
forty  two  years,  and  though  I  have  passed 
Tammany  Hall  a  thousand  times,  have  never 
been  once  within  its  walb.  But  I  have  a 
strange  infirmity  in  a  desire  to  see  fair  play, 
and  to  bear  both  sides  of  great  public  ques 
tions;  and  as  I  bad  been  a  week  or  two  be 
fore  to  the  Madison  Square  Garden  to  hear 
Bourke  Cockran,  of  which  a  long  account  ap 
peared  in  The  Evangelist,  I  thought  it  was 
but  fair  to  bear  the  other  side  also,  and  who 
so  fit  to  present  it  as  the  candidate  himself, 
who  was  coming  to  New  York  to  plead  bis 
cause  in  “the  enemy’s  country?”  But  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  go  (I  hate  a  crowd, 
in  which  1  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall  be 
thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death),  if  Mr. 
St.  John,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bryan  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  is  a  deacon  in  Dr.  Park 
burst’s  church,  bad  not  kindly  sent  me  a 
ticket  to  his  box,  the  only  one  that  he  had 
left.  I  went  round  to  Fourteenth  Street  at  six 
o’clock,  and  the  street  was  already  packed. 
Those  who  bad  tickets  found  it  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  great,  surging  mass  of  humanity. 
Even  Lord  Russell,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  bear  the 
famous  young  orator,  was  unable  to  get 
through  and  had  to  turn  back.  Mr.  Godkin 
of  the  Evening  Post  (who  has  been  the  bitter 
est  fighter  against  Tammany  for  years),  bad  a 
ticket  to  a  box,  but  was  unable  to  reach  it, 
and  had  to  stand  through  the  whole  evening. 
I  should  have  had  no  better  luck  had  not  one 
of  the  officials,  who  bad  seen  me  in  Stock 
bridge  this  summer,  come  to  the  rescue,  as 
he  knew  some  of  the  police  captains,  who 
dragged  me  up  by  head  and  heels  to  the  top 
of  the  steps  outside,  and  put  me  through  the 
door,  where  the  same  good  pilot  conducted  me 
through  long  passages,  and  up  winding  stairs, 
till  we  reached  the  great  ball,  where  we  found 
the  way  to  the  box,  at  some  distance  from 
the  platform,  but  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  whole  interior.  Here  he  left  me  in  a 
place  of  safety,  where  I  could  look  down  from 
the  balcony  upon  the  scene  and  watch  the  gath 
ering  of  the  multitude  The  space  below  was 
an  unbroken  floor,  on  which  everybody  bad  to 
stand.  Not  recognizing  a  single  face  among 
them,  I  could  only  judge  of  them  as  of  men 
whom  I  bad  met  in  the  streets,  though  if  I 
had  had  a  police  officer  with  me,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  pointed  out  dozens  of 
men  who  were  political  leaders  in  their  ^sev- 
eral  districts. 


As  the  crowd  increased  every  moment,  it 
had  to  be  amused  by  the  band,  which  gave 
us  all  the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  till  at  last, 
after  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  man 
in  full  dress,  whose  rather  stunning  attire 
seemed  to  indicate  that  be  was  a  personage  of 
importance,  stepped  to  the  front  and  opened 
the  ball,  telling  of  the  famous  victories  that 
Tammany  bad  won  in  the  years  that  were 
past,  all  of  which  were  to  be  eclipsed  in  the 
victory  that  was  to  come,  though  in  all  that 
he  said  he  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  re 
sounding  period  of  Joa  Blackburn,  the  famous 
orator  of  Kentucky,  who  said:  “Jdo  not  need 
anybody  to  tell  me  where  I  stand:  I  stand  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Tammany  Hall ! 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  coming  of 
the  king.  At  half  past  eight  there  was  a 
movement  on  the  platform,  the  crowd  opened, 
and  there  stepped  to  the  front  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan ! 

Then  bedlam  broke  loose.  The  whole  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  galleries  rose,  and  with  those  on 
the  floor,  waved  their  flags,  that  seemed  like 
crested  white  caps,  while  their  mighty  cheers 
were  like  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  sea.  The 
speaker,  whom  all  were  waiting  to  hear,  put 
up  bis  hands  imploringly  for  silence,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  offered  prayers  to  the  light 
ning  or  the  thunder.  He  bad  to  wait  till  the 
outburst  had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  waves 
were  lulled  to  rest.  Then  he  began  with  a 
tribute  to  Tammany  Hall,  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  Democracy,  that  had  fought  many  a  bat 
tie  in  the  past,  which  were  but  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  a  greater  victory  to  come. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Bryan  disappointed  me. 
He  spoke  fluently,  but  there  wa"!  not  a  single 
sentence  that  was  very  striking,  while  as  to 
the  voice,  it  came  far  short  of  what  I  had 
expected  from  reading  that  it  filled  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  Chicago,  and  was  heard  distinctly 
by  twenty  thousand  people  I  But  here  was 
nothing  of  the  mighty  volume  of  sound  which 
we  used  to  bear  when  Spurgeon  preached  in 
bis  Tabernacle  in  London.  This,  however, 
may  have  been  from  exhaustion  from  the  con 
tinuous  labor  of  speaking  every  day,  and  many 
times  a  day. 

But  more  important  than  bis  voice  or  his 
oratory  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
in  which  be  seemed  to  me  to  speak  with  all 
sincerity.  I  know  that  he  is  denounced  and 
ridiculed  as  a  blatant  demagogue.  But  if  he 
does  not  believe  as  1  do,  be  believes  in  him 
self,  and  has  a  distinct  political  creed,  that  to 
him  is  as  sacred  as  the  Westminster  Cate¬ 
chism,  which,  of  course,  he  holds  to  be  the 
sum  of  religious  truth,  as  he  is  a  stalwart 
Presbyterian.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
against  him,  I  prefer  to  trust  to  my  own  eyes 
and  ears.  When  a  man  looks  me  squarely  in 
the  face  and  talks  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
conviction,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  impute 
to  him  unworthy  motives. 

But  sincerity,  while  a  moral  virtue,  does 
not  turn  a  poor  argument  into  a  good  one. 
Nobody  is  so  sincere  as  an  enthusiast  or 
a  fanatic,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  whom  it 
is  so  unsafe  to  follow.  A  half-truth  is  some 
times  more  dangerous  than  a  direct  false 
hood,  as  it  lures  one  on,  step  by  step,  from 
safe  ground  to  the  most  dangerous  conclusions. 

For  example,  Mr.  Bryan’s  main  contention 
is  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  make 
money  cheaper  and  more  plenty  I  That  sounds 
well,  for  we  are  apt  to  reason  that,  as  there 
will  be  more  money  to  go  round,  we  shall  all 
get  a  larger  share.  But  the  trouble  is  that  it 
will  not  go  round.  People  talk  of  silver  as  if, 
the  moment  it  was  coined,  it  would  be  lying 
around  loose  for  anybody  to  help  himself, 
when,  in  fact,  it  will  belong  to  the  same  silver 
miners  who  owned  it  when  the  ore  was  lying 
far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


But  these  sanguine  believers  in  silver  argue 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  coined  it  will  be  put  into 
a  circulation  so  swift  as  to  stir  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  whole  American  people  !  But, 
my  brother  workman !  (for  there  is  not  a  man 
of  you  that  works  harder  than  I  do),  do  you 
suppose  you  will  get  a  single  dollar  from  those 
silver  miners  unless  you  work  for  it?  And 
suppose  you  should  find  that  this  silver  dollar 
will  buy  less  of  bread  and  butter  than  the 
gold  dollar,  then  you  would  see  that  you  had 
to  work  harder,  and  at  the  same  time  get  less 
for  it,  than  ever  before  I  Is  this  an  improve 
ment  in  your  condition  so  great  as  to  be  worth 
turning  the  country  upside  down? 

The  silver  advocates  tell  us  that  we  need 
more  money  to  do  the  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  yet.  on  the  other  band,  there  never 
was  so  much  money  in  the  country  as  there  is 
to  day.  The  banks  are  full  of  money.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  more  money,  but  more  confi 
dence — and  that  is  what  all  this  agitation  is 
calculated  to  destroy. 

But  I  did  not  set  out  to  preach  a  sermon, 
or  give  a  lecture,  much  less  to  provoke  con¬ 
troversy,  for  which  the  daily  papers  furnish 
ample  space;  I  only  wished  to  quiet  the 
uneasiness  of  my  friends.  But  while  I  give 
my  private  opinion,  I  do  not  presume  to 
dictate  to  anybody  else  This  is  a  free 
country.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  bis  own  mind,  and  go  to  the  polls  on 
the  morning  of  November  3rd  to  do  bis 
duty  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in 
the  love  of  the  great  Republic  in  which  he 
was  born.  Henry  M.  Field. 


ASSASSINATION  AS  A  STATE  POLICY. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  last  week  has 
become  a  matter  of  concern  abroad  as  wtll 
as  at  home  for  one  sharp  word  in  it  when  he 
called  the  Sultan  “the  grand  assassin!”  It 
was  a  terrific  charge,  but  one  fully  deserved. 
If  the  Sultan  has  not  himself  officiated  as  the 
executioner,  yet  as  the  inspirer  and  author  of 
massacre  upon  massacre,  he  is  the  greatest 
murderer  in  the  world  1  This  has  been  the 
story  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  half  a 
century.  Assassination  on  a  large  scale  has 
come,  not  only  from  the  outburst  of  an  enraged 
tyrant,  but  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Massacre  has  been  adopted  as  the 
shortest,  quickest,  and  most  effectual  means 
for  the  extermination  of  a  people  or  a  race 
that  made  any  resistance  to  oppression 
and  cruelty.  The  whole  civilized  world  has 
shuddered  at  those  scenes  of  horror.  As  a 
specimen  of  many  terrible  exhibitions  of  this 
bloody  policy,  an  hundred  and  fifty  innocent 
ones  were  decoyed  into  a  building  whose  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  Turkish  Governor  of  the 
district  took  bis  seat  on  a  divan  just  outside. 
A  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  were  then  sent  in, 
and  the  slaughter  began.  The  official  sat  un¬ 
moved  until  the  blood  flowing  under  the  gates 
ran  in  rivulets  to  bis  feet,  when  he  coolly 
lifted  them  to  the  divan  and  let  the  river  run 
by  till  the  last  man  had  been  put  down !  This 
was  not  an  outbreak  of  unbridled  fanaticism, 
it  was  an  official  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
authorized  by  the  power  at  Constantinople 
and  presided  over  by  a  governor  who  was  the 
executioner  for  a  ruler  whose  State  policy  ad¬ 
mits  of  and  requires  such  atrocities  I 
If  it  be  said  that  the  Sultan  himself  does 
not  appear  in  this  ghastly  business,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it ;  he  does  not  cut  throats  with 
his  own  hand,  but  he  orders  it  to  be  done. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  be  branded  with  the 
hateful  name  that  belongs  to  him?  Is  Turkey 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  consideration  of  hu¬ 
manity?  Is  any  notice  of  her  policy  an  im¬ 
pertinence  that  might  lead  to  hostile  relations 
and  finally  end  in  war?  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
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not  recognize  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  above 
and  beyond  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized 
world.  If  any  man  living  has  a  right  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Turk  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations,  it  is  the  venerable  English 
statesman  who,  through  his  long  life,  has 
stood  for  liberty  and  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  question  whether  this  policy  of  assassioa 
tion  is  to  be  tolerated  among  civilized  nations, 
admits  of  but  one  answer  No  I  The  world  is 
too  wise  to  let  such  things  be.  The  heart  of 
humanity  is  too  tender  to  suffer  such  brutal 
and  barbaric  measures  in  the  face  of  men. 
This  policy  must  not  continue  longer  than  the 
discovery  of  a  means  to  put  a  stop  to  it  for¬ 
ever.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  plea  of 
necessity  or  of  custom.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  should  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

As  to  the  means  to  repress  forever  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  wickedness  and  cruelty,  we  have  no 
wisdom  above  others.  That  the  way  is  hedged 
with  delicate  and  intricate  hardships,  every 
body  knows.  It  is  just  to  give  the  statesmen 
time.  But  we  must  not  seem  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  possible  reality.  The  only  cry  of 
human  hearts  should  be.  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long ! 

ARE  CHURCHES  AND  CONGREGATIONS 
UNGRATEFUL  I 

As  we  read  of  the  frequent  separation  of 
ministers  from  their  parishes,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  it  betrays  a  certain  instability  and 
fickleness  that  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  But  this  does  not  of  necessity  fol¬ 
low.  It  may  be  that  the  surroundings  have 
changed  rather  than  minister  or  people.  In 
New  England,  for  instance,  there  has  b  en  a 
great  change  in  congregations.  The  tendency 
is  everywhere  for  the  people  of  the  country 
to  drift  towards  the  cities,  which  grow  enor¬ 
mously  at  the  expense  of  the  outlying  portion 
of  the  State,  till  many  charming  .villages,  if 
they  are  not  depopulated,  are  much  reduced  in 
numbers.  Thus,  while  the  cities  grow  larger 
and  larger,  the  country  towns  become  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  church  that  once  was  rich,  as  we  counted 
riches  in  old  time,  have  become  impoverished, 
so  that  they  are  really  unable  to  pay  the  sal 
aries  that  they  could  pay  a  generation  ago. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  towns  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York.  The  population  has 
moved  on  to  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  the  Farther 
West.  As  the  older  men,  the  men  of  sub¬ 
stance,  die  off,  the  churches  are  quite  unable 
to  do  what  they  once  could.  This  is  the 
cause  of  many  separations  that  might  be  im¬ 
puted  to  other  considerations.  But  the  fact 
that  the  pastor  and  people  submit  to  such  a 
necessity,  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  want 
of  affection  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They 
separate,  as  families  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  separate,  though  it  be  with  sad  and  almost 
broken  hearts.  When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
church  and  congregation  in  Albion  met  to  give 
formal  assent  to  the  separation  from  their  ex 
cellent  paetor,  it  was  said  that  the  meeting 
was  like  a  funeral  I  There  is  something  in¬ 
finitely  pathetic  in  such  separations.  But  if 
we  must  submit  to  the  inevitable,  at  least  let 
us  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  impute  to  a  church 
and  congregation  any  want  of  appreciation  of 
their  minister.  In  such  a  case  we  can  only 
hope  that  all  parties  will  adjust  themselves  to 
the  altered  conditions  ;  that,  though  they  sep¬ 
arate,  it  will  be  with  mutual  affection  and 
tenderness.  We  are  sure  that  the  people  of 
Albion  will  never  cease  to  love  one  who  has 
been  so  dear  to  them,  while  any  church  will 
be  fortunate  that  shall,  by  this  turn  of  events, 
succeed  to  the  possession  of  an  excellent 
preacher  and  beloved  pastor. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  THE  SINOD  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

This  Synod,  as  some  think  and  say,  has 
been  playing  at  this  work  for  several  years 
under  the  name  of  “Synodical  Aid,"  and  if  so, 
it  is  surely  time  it  undertook  its  own  Home 
Missions  in  earnest.  And  happily,  there  is 
likely  to  be  harmony  of  opinion  on  this  impor 
tant  measure, now  so  soon  to  come  before  Synod 
for  full  consideration.  The  Board  of  Ho're 
Missions  favors  it  in  its  report  for  1895.  We 
there  read:  “The  time  has  come,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Board,  when  the  larger  Synods 
may,  and  perhaps  should,  take  care,  not  only 
of  their  own  weak  churches,  but  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  all  their  Home  Mission  work.” 
“No  doubt  is  entertained  that  what  has  been 
done  so  far  has  been  done  in  the  full  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  work  will  be 
promoted  by  bringing  it  closer  to  those  who 
have  a  local  knowledge  or  a  local  interest  in 
carrying  it  forward.”  Referring  to  experi¬ 
ments  already  made  in  its  report  for  the  cur 
rent  year  (1890),  the  Board  says:  “The  result 
of  these  several  experiments  in  Synodical  Sus- 
tentation  seems  to  commend  the  movement, 
with  proper  modifications,  as  a  successful 
means  of  increasing  the  contributions  to  the 
whole  work  and  of  affnding  valuable  relief 
to  the  administrations  of  the  Board.” 

The  experience  of  other  Synods  encourage 
the  undertaking  The  most  successful  plan, 
perhaps  is  that  of  our  neighboring  Synod  of 
New  Jersey : 

Each  Presbytery  appoints  a  committee  to 
have  oversight  of  the  mission  work  and  the 
missionary  and  feeble  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  that  Presbytery.  They  confer  with 
the  officers  of  the  churches  needing  help,  ard 
arrive  at  a  good  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  decide  upon  the  amount  really  needed  fo 
aid  the  people  in  supporting  their  churches. 
This  committee  also  consider  the  matter  cf 
new  work,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Church  passes  under  thtir 
review.  Presbytery,  upon  report  of  its  com 
mittee,  decides  upon  the  total  sum  needed  to 
carry  on  its  mission  work  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  reported  to  Synod.  Synod’s 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Prcsbyterial  Committees,  and  is  thus  by 
virtue  of  its  membership  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Synod.  Each  member  is  familiar  with  his 
own  Presbytery.  Synod’s  Committee  n  eets 
quarterly,  or  oftener,  and  keeps  in  close  and 
direct  touch  with  the  work  throughout  the 
entire  State.  Upon  Synod’s  Committee  is 
laid  the  duty  of  deciding  how  much  money  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  for  the  coming  year.  If 
it  were  simply  a  question  of  addition  and 
division  the  problem  would  be  easily  solved. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Presbyteries 
ask  for  more  than  Synod’s  Committee  think 
can  probably  be  raised.  So  there  must  be  a 
cut,  for  debt  is  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
cutting  down  difficulty  has  always  been  arnica 
bly  settled,  and  Synod’s  Committee  have  never 
failed  to  present  a  unanimous  report  both  as 
to  the  amount  asked  for  and  the  amount  to 
be  expended. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  is  apportioned 
among  the  Presbyteries,  so  that  each  Presby- 
terv  knows  in  advance  how  much  money 
Synod  expects  it  to  raise.  The  Presbyteries, 
according  to  tbeir  own  judgment,  lay  this 
matter  before  their  churches  and  earnestly 
strive  to  secure  the  whole  amount  ashed  for. 
The  plan  of  Synodical  Home  Missions  has  not 
yet  introduced  the  millenium,  even  in  part, 
therefore  the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  no*  every  Presbytery  every  year 
raises  the  whole  amount  expected.  Still  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  total  amount  falls 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  short  of  the  figure 
fixed.  Two  Presbyteries  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion,  viz:  Morris  and  Orange  and  West  Jer¬ 
sey.  Every  year  they  have  raised  a  little 
more  than  was  asked. 

Out  of  the  expected  sum  Synod  appropriates 
a  particular  sum  to  each  Presbytery.  Tne 
Presbytery  distributes  the  amount  allotted  to 
it  according  to  its  own  best  judgment  among 
the  feeble  churches  and  mission  stations 
within  its  bounds.  A  report  is  made  by  the 
minister  in  charge  to  kis  Presbytery  every 


quarter,  and  payment  is  made  by  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Synodical  Home  Missions  directly  to 
the  minister  who  has  done  the  work.  Two 
things  of  just  as  great  value  in  church  work 
as  in  business  are  thus  secured.  One  is  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expected  from 
Synod,  and  the  other  is  promptness  in  the 
matter  of  payment. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  its  plan,  in  1887, 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has  supported  its 
own  missions,  and  given  more  to  the  Home 
Board  by  an  average  of  $5,914  yearly.  “It  has 
required  much  from  few,  and  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  writes  the  Rev. 
Allen  H.  Brown,  the  enthusiastic  Synodical 
Superintendent.  The  Synod  of  Indiana  ranks 
next  in  effective  work  in  this  section.  Its 
plan  pursues  much  the  same  methods;  contri¬ 
butions  are  sent  to  a  Presbyterial  Treasurer; 
35  cents  per  member  is  the  amount  asked  of 
churches  of  which  10  per  cent,  is  guaranteed 
to  the  Home  Board,  besides  the  gifts  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  and  any  legacies  Under  this 
scheme  the  contributions  have  increased  from 
$3  846  in  1888  to  $16  988  in  1895.  The  plan  is 
said  to  be  “wise,  adaptable,  and  successful.” 
The  Pennsylvania  plan  is  similar  in  mode  of 
administration.  It  was  begun  in  1887  ;  raised 
$.'.*,867  in  1895;  cost  of  missions,  $27,000;  de¬ 
ficiency,  $7,133.  The  Baltimore  plan  seeks 
contributions  from  churches,  Sunday-schools 
and  young  People’s  Societies.  It  raised  $5,237 
in  1895,  but  asked  additional  funds  from  the 
Home  Board  in  bulk.  The  Ohio  plan  is  like 
that  hitherto  in  New  York.  The  large  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  Bellefontain,  Cincinnati,  and 
Cleveland  are  independent,  and  care  for  tbeir 
own  home  work.  They  raised  $6  491  the  past 
year,  while  only  $1,671  were  raised  by  the 
Synod  for  sustentation.  The  amount  expended 
in  the  State  meantime  was  $14  565,  the  Homo 
Board  contributing  $6,400.  Dr.  W.  E  Moore 
writes:  “The  chariot  wheels  drive  heavily, 
but  still  they  do  move,  and  the  plan  is  a  great 
help  to  many  churches  ” 

One  Synod  requires  that  churches  aided 
shall  raise  an  average  of  $6  50  per  member; 
another,  $5  per  member,  and  half  of  salary. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  (Western  New 
York)  the  average  raised  is  over  $7  per  mem¬ 
ber.  The  actual  salaries  paid  to  missionaries 
in  some  Presbyteries  in  New  York  is  below 
an  average  of  $700,  and  in  some  instances  as 
low  as  $600.  The  average  of  aid  to  churches 
is  not  far  from  $200  in  several  Synods. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  has  sought  to  raise 
funds  for  Svnodical  Aid,  but  has  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  its  missionaries 
or  th°>  distribution  of  its  funds.  According 
to  the  report  of  1895  (that  of  1896  not  having 
yet  been  received),  there  was  raised  in  the 
Synod  by  the  churches  $77,573,  by  Women’s 
Societies  $52,880.  by  Sunday-schools  $10,222, 
by  Young  People’s  Societes  $5,818,  by  Synodi¬ 
cal  Aid  $11,100  ($9,055  in  1896),  a  total  of 
$157,583,  and  an  average  for  each  member  of 
only  81  cents. 

The  amount  granted  to  missions  in  the 
Synod  by  the  Board  was  $32,000,  leaving  a 
balance  for  the  Home  Board  of  $25,883.  A 
contribution  of  18  cents  per  member  would 
support  the  missionaries  of  the  Synod.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  Presbyteries  28  cents  per 
member  is  required  for  self-support.  Tbe 
amount  contributed  under  the  present  plan  is 
only  one-third  of  what  is  needed.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  under  immediate  con 
trol  there  would  be  a  greater  interest  in  the 
work,  and  increased  contributions,  as  in  other 
Synods. 

Under  tbe  new  rules,  adopted  by  tbe  last 
Assembly,  the  Presbyteries  will  have  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  the  money,  which  will  be 
granted  by  the  Board  in  a  lumpsum. 

Tbe  question  now  arises  whether  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Synod  of  New  York  to 
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aHume  full  control,  and  whether  it  may  not, 
under  this  plan,  support  its  own  miBBionariee 
better  and  not  decrease  its  gifts  to  the  Home 
Board,  or  if  it  shall  not  attain  to  full  support, 
whether  it  shall  not  take  its  deficiency  from 
the  contributions  of  the  churches  to  Home 
Missions  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  Synod  has  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  carry  on  Synodical  Home  Missions  with  no 
additional  expense  And  our  Synodical  Super¬ 
intendent  is  admirably  qualified  to  oversee  the 
work 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board 
began  at  Toledo  yesterday,  October  7th,  with 
a  sermon  by  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Syracuse,  Dr.  Edward  N.  Packard.  Meeting 
in  one  of  the  goodly  cities  of  Northern  Ohio, 
the  Board  is  sure  to  find  itself  in  the  midst  of 
a  population  heartily  interested  in  its  great 
work,  and  well  informed  as  to  its  history  hith 
erto.  It  will  not  need  to  inculcate  the  first 
principles  of  missions,  or  argue  their  neces¬ 
sity,  their  sufficient  and  abundant  justification 
being  what  they  have  wrought  among  heathen 
populations  the  world  around. 

The  financial  stress  has  been  severe,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  hence  matter  for 
special  gratulation  that  the  American  Board 
closes  its  year  free  of  debt !  As  the  oldest  of 
our  missionary  agencies,  it  sets  an  example 
which,  we  hope,  all  our  Boards  will  lay  to 
heart.  The  incubus  of  debt  is  beyond  esti* 
mate.  It  demands  attention  that  should  be 
given  to  other  things,  and  its  recurrence,  year 
after  year,  is  sure  to  produce  a  feeling  of  weak 
ness  and  distrust.  The  day  is  quite  gone  when 
the  reporting  and  carrying  over  of  a  debt, 
great  or  small,  can  be  counted  upon  as  likely 
to  increase  the  benevolence  of  the  churches  I 
It  seems  to  have  the  contrary  effect. 

The  American  Board  has  recently  appointed 
coop  rating  committees  to  assist  in  awakening 
interest  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  A 
State  Society  was  formed  for  this  object  last 
year  in  Michigan,  and  the  policy  of  the  Board 
is  to  reach  its  entire  constituency.  There  are 
grand  and  lesser  divisions  of  country  in  its 
financial  arrangements.  There  is  the  Agency 
of  the  Pacific*,  the  District  of  the  Interior, 
the  Middle  District,  and  the  Eastern.  It  is 
the  Middle  District  that  has  distinguished 
itself  above  its  fellows  for  liberality  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  The  total  receipts  from  that  division 
(which  includes  New  York  and  Connecticut), 
exceed  those  of  1895  by  $77,351  60,  and  the 
gifts,  excluding  legacies,  are  larger  by  $56,- 
985.71.  than  last  year.  Among  the  givers  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  D. 
Willis  James  of  this  city,  although  he  is 
a  Presbyterian  That  veteran  giver.  Dr.  D. 
K.  Pearson,  gave  $5,000  for  a  dormitory  in 
Marsovan,  Turkey,  which  has  a  double  flavor 
as  of  much  faith  mixed  with  liberality.  From 
all  sources  the  receipts  of  the  Board  to  Sep¬ 
tember  let,  were  $743,104  59  and  the  year 
closed  with  a  balance  of  $502  68  in  the  treas¬ 
ury,  after  all  obligations  of  the  year  or  the 
debt  were  cancelled.  A  noble  and  exemplary 
result,  in  view  of  which  are  to  be  especially  con¬ 
gratulated,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  and  all  who  have  zealously 
cooperated  under  his  leadership  to  bring  about 
such  a  result. 

During  the  yaer  just  closed  the  Board  has 

ost  two  Secretaries,  whose  sufficient  eulogy 
is  the  mention  of  their  names,  viz:  Nathaniel 
George  Clark.  D.D. ,  LL.  D. ,  and  Edmund  Kim¬ 
ball  Alden,  D.D. 

As  usual,  the  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be 
marked  by  the  reading  of  several  papers,  of 
special  importance  in  their  bearing  on  mis 
sions.  The  Yearly  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the 


Board  will  be  by  the  Foreign  Secretaries,  Rev. 
Judson  Smith,.  DD. ,  and  Rev.  James  Barton, 
D.D.  The  first  named  will  also  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Crisis  in  Turkey,  and  Dr.  Barton  one 
on  “The  Japan  Mission  and  its  Problems,”  he 
having  been  one  of  the  recent  special  delega¬ 
tion  to  that  country.  The  Home  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Daniels,  will  also  pre¬ 
sent  a  paper,  entitled,  “No  Backward  Step,” 
which,  we  are  sure,  from  its  title,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  man,  will  be  a 
stirring  appeal  to  go  forward.  God  speed 
them  in  their  noble  work  1 


WESTKRN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 
CI.EVEI.ANI>. 

Western  Reserve  University  of  Cleveland 
opens  with  275  new  students,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  by  far  that  have  ever  matriculated  in  the 
first  week  of  the  University  year.  There  are 
several  new  teachers  in  the  University,  among 
whom  is  Professor  Oliver  Farrell  Emerson  of 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Philology,  whose  career  as  a  teacher  at  Cor 
nell  was  so  distinguished. 

The  University  for  the  first  time  this  year 
occupies  three  new  buildings.  The  Law 
School  occupies  its  new  stone  building  The 
Dental  College  is  occupying  a  new  building 
which  represents  facilities  not  excelled  by  any 
dental  school  in  the  country.  The  whole  Uni¬ 
versity  is  also  having  the  use  of  the  new 
Hatch  Library  Building.  The  growth  of  the 
University  will  compel  the  erection  of  several 
new  buildings  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
An  addition  to  the  Medical  Building  and 
wings  for  the  library  building  are  already  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  the  money  necessary  for  their 
erection  has  been  secured.  A  new  building 
for  the  departments  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
and  a  new  dormitory  for  the  College  for 
Women,  and  a  new  chapel,  are  among  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  near  future. 

The  great  gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  the 
Park  System  of  Cleveland  makes  the  situation 
of  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for  Women 
and  the  professional  schools  exceedingly  bean 
tiful.  It  has  been  said  'that  th**  situation  of 
the  buildings  is  now  the  finest  of  any  city 
college  The  campus  itself  covers  some  thirty 
acres,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  system  of 
parks  in  the  midst  of  which  the  campus  is 
placed,  there  are  several  hundred  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  holds  its  annual  meeting  with  Western 
Reserve  University  at  the  Christmas  holidays 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  UNDER  FIRE. 

October  3,  1836,  the  corner  stone  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  was  laid ;  October  3,  1896, 
the  historic  building,  endeared  to  thousands, 
was  in  ruins.  But  Mount  Holyoke  College 
was  never  more  alive  than  since  the  fire  of 
September  27th. 

The  college  spirit  allowed  two  days  only  be¬ 
fore  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work 
went  on,  this  being  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  Williston  Hall,  Science  Hall,  and  the 
libraries  were  not  destroyed.  There  is  but 
one  purpose,  and  that  to  build  again,  but  the 
Alumnae  are  devoting  their  energies  to  the  en 
dowment  fund,  $70,000  of  which  remain  to  be 
raised  before  December,  1896,  in  order  that 
Dr.  Pearson’s  gift  of  $50,000  may  be  secured. 

Dr.  Pearson  has  just  given  $40, 000  for  build¬ 
ings,  thus  bringing  great  joy  and  strong  hope 
to  all  workers  for  the  college. 

If  others  will  only  see  in  Mount  Holyoke’s 
emergency  their  opportunity  to  give  largely 
and  speedily  for  new  buildings,  those  standing 
by  the  college  in  these  trying  days  will  feel 
that  they  can  take  courage  and  go  forward. 

C.  F.  Stevens. 


OUR  NEED  OF  PATIENCE. 

The  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  declares  that  we  “have  need  of 
patience,”  that  after  we  have  done  the  will  of 
God,  we  should  receive  the  promise,  that  is, 
“the promise  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
“the  rewar  of  the  inheritance,”  “the  true 
riches”  which,  as  the  Saviour  taught,  are  to 
be  committed  to  those  who  are  faithful  in  the 
unrighteous  mammon. 

The  lesson  is  an  exceedingly  hard  one  to 
learn.  Many  are  proixd  spirited  by  nature,  or 
are  an  easy  prey  to  doubt  and  misgiving,  and 
find  it  impossible  to  be  patient  under  distress, 
or  pain,  or  sorrow.  They  ask  fearfully,  “If 
God  is  good  and  loves  His  creatures,  why 
should  I  suffer?”  Never  will  we  find  why  so 
long  as  we  ask  the  question  in  anger  or  im¬ 
patience.  It  is  when  we  “go  into  the  house 
of  God,”  so  to  speak,  that  we  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  uses  of  trial  and  sorrow. 
The  whole  creation  “groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together,”  the  lower  creation  as  well 
as  the  human  race,  and  the  reason  for  it  all 
escapes  the  mere  student  of  biology,  unless  be 
be  led,  as  was  the  late  Mr.  Romanes,  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Darwin,  by  the  Spirit 
of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

The  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  “per¬ 
fect  through  sufferings.  ”  Wonderful  declare 
tion,  and  past  our  fathoming!  He  tasted 
death  “for  every  man.”  With  all  our  sorrow 
and  pain  we  have  not  had  to  endure  as  he  en¬ 
dured,  all  deserving  of  suffering  as  we  by  na¬ 
ture  are.  None  of  us  has  gone  to  the  length 
of  resisting  “unto  blood”  in  his  or  her  striv¬ 
ings  against  sin.  Looking  back  from  our  per 
feet  existence  hereafter,  how  puny  and  insig¬ 
nificant  will  all  the  discomforts  and  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  this  present  life  seem,  surely  I  That 
we  should  have  here  desired,  or  expected,  to 
escape  trial,  which  we  see  is  God’s  choice  for 
all  in  His  plan  for  “bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,”  will  then  seem  strange  enough,  as  it 
may  now  to  the  angels 

Our  obstinate  wills  must  be  conquered  if  we 
would  at  last  “see  the  glory  of  God”  and 
reign  with  Christ  eternally.  After  we  have 
“done  the  will  of  God”  in  these  earthly  taber¬ 
nacles,  learned  submission  under  His  mighty 
hand,  in  other  words,  become  penitent  and 
humble  on  account  of  our  sine,  and  have 
learned  to  trust  in  God’s  mercy  in  Christ, 
then  will  the  floodgates  of  light  and  perfect 
blessedness  be  at  length  opened  upon  our  ex¬ 
static  souls.  The  “groanings”  will  in  due 
time  cease,  and  the  “promises”  will  be  fulfilled 
in  all  the  richness  of  their  glory  and  beauty, 
outweighing  in  a  moment,  beyond  all  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  human  mind  now  to  conceive, 
the  keenest  and  most  protracted  sufferings 
and  sorrows  of  this  presnt  life. 

“Everlasting  habitations  I”  “A  treasure  in 
the  heavens  that  fadeth  not  I”  A  welcome 
from  God  I  Are  these  not  enough  to  stimulate 
our  courage  and  our  faith  and  lead  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  present  trial  and  discipline  with  reverent 
submission?  “Fear  not,  little  flock,”  said  the 
Saviour  in  discoursing  to  his  followers  upon 
trial  and  its  rewards,  “it  is  your  Father’s 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.” 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,”  are 
the  words  God’s  chosen  ones  are  to  bear  when 
they  make  their  first  entry  upon  that  better 
life  in  exchange  for  submissive  service  here 
below,  “enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.” 
And  then  He  will  “make  them  to  sit  down, 
and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them.”  What 
a  picture!  God,  “the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,”  laboring  to  make  the  joy  of  His 
once  sinful  creatures  full  and  complete !  He 
will  “come  forth  and  serve  them.” 

W.  S.  Oilman. 
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SUMMER  HAS  GONE. 

Summer  has  gone.  How  she  queened  It  this  year, 
With  her  crown  of  a  thousand  flowers  ! 

The  green  and  the  gold,  the  scarlet  and  white, 

That  she  wore  through  the  sunny  hours. 

Prodigal  daisies,  who’ll  care  for  you  now  ? 

Red  poppies  have  nodded  their  last; 

Uather  the  seeds  like  the  shades  of  sweet  dreams— 
A  message  that  summer  is  past. 

Such  colors,  such  songs,  such  sweet,  lazy  hours. 
The  courtship  of  clovers  and  bees: 

The  moon  o’er  the  hill,  the  rich  dawn  of  day, 

O  (Jod,  may  we  thank  Thee  for  these. 

-Edith  W.  Clarke. 


OUR  ANNUAL  COLOR  SHOW. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sa-wyer,  D.D. 

After  the  greeaest  summer,  perhaps,  within 
the  memory  of  most,  the  change  has  come. 
On  the  lawns  and  late  mown  meadows  the 
tender  and  even  green  of  June  yet  holds 
sway.  But  where  the  golden  rod  and  wild 
asters  have  a  chance,  there  is  a  display  of 
color  that  will  put  to  shame  the  historic 
glories  of  Oriental  looms.  Just  on  the  edge 
of  the  salt  meadows,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  all  who  travel  by  the  Ear 
lem  Branch  of  the  New  Haven  Railway  have 
spread  out  for  their  delight  a  “field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold,”  whose  wealth  of  splendor  has 
been  unmatched  by  human  device  since  the 
world  began.  Such  a  picture— yet  it  is  but 
one  of  hundreds  sown  over  the  land— passed 
on  one’s  way  to  town  in  the  morning,  or 
coming  out  of  the  down-town  dust  and  din  at 
evening,  is  a  blessed  boon  to  eye  and  mind 
and  heart  which  no  house  pictures  can  match 
or  supplant.  Trace  the  lines  of  a  stone  wall 
where  the  scarlet  creeper  fiames  above  a  bor¬ 
der  of  purple  and  gold,  as  your  train  files  to  or 
from  the  office  toil,  and  there  will  be  drawn 
into  the  web  of  your  work-day  a  magic  thread 
that  makes  it  unique  and  almost  holy.  God’s 
finger  touches  these  common  things  and  they 
are  transformed  to  ministers  of  Hie  that  give 
us  joy. 

Now,  too,  our  grandest  growths,  the  dear, 
old,  true  friends  of  all  the  year,  are  beginning 
to  follow  the  fashion  set  them  from  below, 
and  fi ashes  of  color  pass  over  the  landscape 
with  that  swift  celerity  of  silent  change  which 
surprises  and  delights  all  who  notice  it.  And 
even  to  the  wandering  glances  of  those  who 
hurry  on,  the  spectacle  is  unconsciously  re¬ 
freshing.  There  is  a  swing  in  the  Elevated 
Railway  round  the  upper  corner  of  Central 
Park  that  brings  a  breadth  of  its  richest  foli¬ 
age  into  view  for  thirty  seconds  at  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  stretches  away  the  rougher, 
but  chastened  loveliness  of  Morningside.  So 
for  twice  thirty  seconds  the  thousands  who 
pass  that  way  are  hung  in  mid-air  to  glance  at 
something  one  might  well  go  far  to  see.  The 
eyes  aie  magic  windows.  What  looks  out  of 
them  is  much  affected  by  what  looks  in.  If 
we  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  were  fasioned 
to  respond  to  these  touches  from  the  world 
without,  then  the  ceaseless  ministry  of  the 
glimpses  gained  by  myriads  every  day  of 
beauties  made  to  reach  them  so,  must  be  a 
mighty  force  in  the  formation  of  that  wondrous 
fabric,  a  human  life.  The  ministry  of  city 
parks  is  too  little  understood.  Health  of 
body  is  but  one  of  their  good  results.  Breath 
ing  places  for  the  confined  and  smothering 
closeness  of  a  crowd  are  necessities  indeed 
Yet  such  spiritual  refreshment  as  may  be 
caught  by  the  way  is  a  healing  that  pervades 
the  whole  manhood.  It  should  be  possible  for 
a  town  toiler  to  have  something  of  that  which 
gives  the  country  boy  the  gladness  that  makes 
him  sing  as  he  goes  afield.  Parks  that,  like 
the  beautiful  Bronx,  you  can  find  are  good, 
but  parks  with  tree  masses  and  glades  that 
find  you  on  their  way  to  work,  are  without 
peer  and  without  price. 
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For  all  time,  probably,  the  passengers  by 
the  Hudson  River  Railway  will  have  the 
fairest  approach  to  and  exit  from  the  city. 
The  Palisades  are  a  panorama  of  grace  and 
power.  That  long,  unrolling  screen  on  which 
all  the  countless  touches  of  light  and  shade 
and  color  perpetually  play,  has  been  showing 
itself  to  yearly  increasing  thousands,  and  its 
exhaustlesB  riches  have  triumphed  over  the 
rudest  indifference  and  the  roughest  sort  of 
treatment.  To  pass  that  way'in  the  morning 
glory,  yourself  in  the  shadow,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  shade  yourself  in  the  full  sunlight  is  to 
have  crowded  into  one  day  more  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  varieties  of  natural  beauty  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  ttavellers  afar.  More  than 
the  suburban  home  itself  may  be  the  passage¬ 
way  that  leads  one  to  it.  For  while  the  liver 
front  must  be  more  or  less  exclusive,  the  river 
road  is  open  to  all.  There  is  a  feast  fit  for 
the  tastes  of  epicures  spread  for  every  one, 
every  day.  And  what  has  been  free  to  all  for 
the  summer,  becomes  a  gala  day  banquet 
when  autumnal  colorings  begin  to  creep  up 
from  below  and  drip  over  the  crest  of  the 
Palisades,  catching  here  and  there  on  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  and  fiooding  every  gutter  slope  or 
rolling  in  cascades  down  the  ravines.  It 
seems  like  riotous  living  to  ride  in  these  first 
days  of  the  annual  color  show  from  Peekskill 
to  Spuyten  Duyvil.  We  think  the  men  who 
have  this  daily  treat  should  strive  against 
the  dullness  of  dyspepsia.  To  be  so  steeped  in 
the  beauties  of  the  Hudson  River  ride  as  to 
become  indifferent  to  them,  is  a^fate  too  sad 
to  boast  of ;  nor  should  any  man  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  get  so  vain  of  his  daily  fare  as  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  enthusiast  whose  occasional 
trips  are  so  very  stimulating. 

Yet  every  line  of  railway  out  of  New  York 
has  its  special  share  in  the  exhibition  of 
autumn  glory.  Take  the  Northern  up  into 
Putnam  County  on  the  Harlem  to  the  recesses 
of  the  great  hills  of  Duchess  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  ;  take  the  Erie  up  the  back  side  of  the 
Palisades  to  Nyack,  and  to  the  Ramapo,  or  its 
branches  to  Greenwood  Lake  and  the  Jersey 
Mountain  or  the  West  Shore,  to  see  yourself 
pass  on  the  other  side ;  take  the  Morris  and 
Essex  over  the  Short  Hills  and  away  past 
Hopatoong  to  the  Delaware ;  take  the  Central 
out  to  the  hills  that  break  the  north  wind 
from  Plainfield,  and  everywhere  you  will  find 
displays  that  seem  to  be  rising  with  each 
other  to  attract  and  to  delight  the  wayfarer. 
This  is  the  daily  joy  held  out  like  the  harvests 
freely  to  the  passer  by.  There  is  a  generous 
gladness  in  it  all  that  must  get  into  our  hearts. 
It  is  not  a  show  for  the  rich  or  for  any  favored 
class ;  it  is  for  all,  and  is  there  all  these  golden 
days.  How  the  delightful  fullness  of  beauty 
moves  us  to  be  generous  ourselves  and  forget 
all  jealousies  and  strife  I  Men  to  whom  this 
great  disclosure  of  ineffable  beauty  is  daily 
given  without  their  making  or  devising,  ought 
not  to  listen  to  any  voice  that  tries  to  stir  up 
their  selfish  tendencies  to  disagree.  It  is  one 
world  we  live  in,  and  it  is  one  country,  our 
country,  that  we  have  to  enjoy  and  to  guard 
from  the  despoiler  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

We  write  these  lines  amid  the  trees  that 
have  sheltered  us  all  summer,  and  we  can 
catch  but  glimpses  of  the  color  that  as  yet 
touches  only  their  tops.  If  we  would  get  all 
the  glory  of  the  world  show,  we  shall  have  to 
go  up  where  we  can  look  down  upon  it  from 
above.  There  is  a  window  on  the  mountain 
side  not  very  far  away  which  takes  in  all  that 
lies  before  it,  even  to  the  rim  of  the  ocean 
beyond  the  city.  From  such  an  outlook  every 
feature  of  our  great  color  show  can  be  studied 
at  one’s  will,  from  its  beginnings  through  all 
the  startling  changes,  to  its  final  folding  up 
under  the  snow.  What  a  white  beauty  is  that 
winter  snow  I  We  can  think  of  it  now  with¬ 
out  a  shudder.  It  will  cover  all  this  landscape 
very  soon ;  but  we  are  not  sorry  for  that. 
Why  should  we  think  it  strange  to  have  the 
color  of  autumn  fade  at  last  to  perfect  white  I 
Is  it  not  BO  with  us  all  at  last?  That  is  the 
cadence  of  color  coming  down  for  a  little  rest. 
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CLEVELAND  AND  ITS  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES. 

By  Bey.  Alexander  Alison,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

Cleveland  is  a  beautiful  city.  Euclid  Avenue 
is  probably  as  fine  as  any  residence  street  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  joy  and  a  delight  to  prome¬ 
nade  its  stately  sidewalks,  dotted,  as  they  are, 
with  homes  of  beauty  and  “  up  to  date”  de¬ 
sign.  One  is  impressed  in  Cleveland  with  the 
good  sense  displayed  by  the  builders  of  homes. 
Residences  are  not  laid  out  with  such  appar¬ 
ent  intention  to  surpass  everything  previously 
erected  as  to  give  a  semblance  of  plainness  to 
existing  homes.  Quiet  elegance  and  comfort 
are  more  nearly  united  here  in  their  private 
domiciles  than  one  usually  finds  in  centers  of 
large  population. 

Like  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  the  suggestion 
comes  to  the  mind  of  the  visitor  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  beauty  of  the  city  was  more  in  evidence 
in  construction  than  individual  display.  In 
visiting  the  Scottish  Capital  I  have  had  the 
idea  fiash  across  my  mind  that  uniformity  of 
variety,  if  the  expression  might  be  used,  is  so 
striking  as  to  almost  lead  to  the  thought  that 
a  general  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  before 
the  first  edifice  was  started.  The  Forest  City 
presents  a  similar  idea.  Nor  does  one  look  in 
vain  for  an  opinion  of  the  populace  under 
such  conditions. 

Substantiality,  more  than  superficiality,  the 
public  good  rather  than  the  whim  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  citizen,  seem  to  characterize  the  people 
hereabouts.  Cleveland  is  a  solid  city.  Its 
people  are  conservative,  but  public-spirited. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  home  idea  obtains 
here.  Everything  gives  an  impression  of  the 
“I’m  here  to  stay”  idea.  The  Centennial  ex¬ 
ercises  closed  the  other  day  with  a  celebration 
of  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  a  picture  of 
which  is  the  chief  attraction  among  the  wall 
displays  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Cleveland  has  now  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  its  history.  Its  first  hundred  years 
constitute  a  period  to  be  proud  of.  One  has 
only  to  look  around  him  to  have  evidence  of 
this.  The  compliment  which  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London  pays  to  its  renowned 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Cleveland 
pays  to  its  fathers  and  founders. 

An  old  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  remembered  a  campaign  orator,  in  bis 
youthful  days,  who,  in  an  eloquent  perora¬ 
tion,  said  to  the  crowd,  “Cleveland  will  yet 
be  a  city  of  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants.  ” 
The  village  listeners  of  that  day  regard  the 
sentiment  as  the  outburst  of  a  visionary.  But 
the  metropolis  of  Lake  Erie  is  now  reaching 
rapdily  towards  the  400,000  mark.  The  chur 
ohes  here  are  strong  and  well  manned.  This 
is  peculiarly  true  of  our  own  denomination. 

Your  scribe  attended  the  fall  meeting  of 
Presbytery  the  other  day.  It  was  a  treat  to 
do  so.  The  fellowship  of  the  brethren  seemed 
marked.  The  member  of  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  cordially  welcomed.  The  gather 
ing  took  place  in  the  Bethany  Church.  The 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Giles  H.  Dunning,  did  the 
honors  of  the  occasion  as  they  shoild  be 
done.  He  has  a  most  promising  field  of  labor, 
and  seems  a  consecrated  brother.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  the  Stated  Clerk,  is  a  clerk  to  the  manor 
born.  A  gentleman  of  commanding  presence 
and  genial  manners,  he  is,  indeed,  an  official 
to  be  desired.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  here.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  of 
all  the  churches  and  pastors  here.  But  it  is 
impracticable. 

Dr.  Haydn  of  the  First  Church  still  bolds 
the  fort.  That  historic  center  of  usefulness, 
the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  is  about  enter- 
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inK  on  a  new  deepartute.  It  baa  received  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
departure  is  that  of  the  **  Institutional  Church.  ” 

Dr.  Haydn’s  name  is  honored  here  in  every 
circle.  It  is  eminently  a  household  word.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  strong  and  majestic  personality  and 
individuality,  the  Doctor  has  not  rested  in 
aught  that  means  the  glory  and  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer’s  work  in  the  city  of  hie 
faithful  service.  His  presence  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  is  also  recognized.  Dr.  Haydn  is  now  in 
Europe, but  is  expected  home  about  October  1st. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Hulbert  of  Lane  Seminary  has 
been  most  acceptably  supplying  the  pulpit 
for  the  summer.  He  closes  bis  engagement 
on  the  26th  of  September. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Sprecher  is  stronger  than  ever 
after  hie  ten  year’s  service  in  Euclid-avenue 
Church.  That  church  has  just  been  beauti¬ 
fully  redecorated.  The  good  Doctor  began  his 
winter  work  on  September  4th.  He  resumes 
his  evening  services  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
October.  He  begins  then  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  winter  on  the  present  relations  of  sci¬ 
ence.  He  has  done  so  for  a  decade,  and  1 
hear  he  has,  during  that  time,  avoided  cross¬ 
ing  the  same  line  a  second  time.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  his  versatility  and  talent,  not  to 
speak  of  bis  large  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  does  not  have  to  go  a  begging  for 
an  evening  audience. 

Euclia  avenue  Church,  during  Dr.  Sprecher’s 
pastorate,  has  more  than  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship  and  working  force.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  that  it  is  really  a  down -town  church 
now.  The  Doctor  has  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  parsonages,  graced  by  a  most  attractive 
help  meet  and  a  delightful  family.  The  Eu¬ 
clid  avenue  manse  is  like  the  minister’s  home 
of  the  olden  time.  One  of  those  houses  where 
the  brethren  do  not  require  to  read  the  word 
“Welcome”  on  the  door  mat.  Dr.  Sprecher 
has  just  received  from  a  lady  in  hie  congrega¬ 
tion  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  endow  Euclid  avenue 
Church. 

Dr.  Sutpben  is  the  efficient  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  successor  to, the  now  sainted 
Dr.  Pomeroy,  whose  memory  is  still  fragrant, 
and  will  always  be.  Dr.  Sutphen  was  for 
seven  years  the  most  successful  pastor  of 
Woodland-avenue  Church.  He  was  pastor  of 
Oxford  Church,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was 
asked  to  come  back,  about  a  year  ago,  to 
Cleveland,  to  take  charge  of  the  Second 
Church.  It  was  a  compliment,  indeed.  He 
has  already  made'  apparent  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  He  began.  Sabbath  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  27tb,  a  series  of  lectures  on  popular 
topics,  as  follows:  “London  and  Its  Message,” 
“Oxford  to  the  Avon,”  “Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Paris,”  “The  Netherlands — Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,”  “Monarchy  or  Republicanism— Which?” 

The  custom  of  lecturing  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ings  seems  to  be  successful  here.  Of  course 
the  pastors  preach  the  Gospel  through  the 
lecture  channel.  It  is  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  minister  to  keep  up  to  such  a  high  in¬ 
tellectual  standard  week  after  week.  But  it 
is  successfully  accomplished  in  Cleveland,  I 
am  informed,  and  the  problem  of  “How  to  get 
an  evening  audience?”  is,  I  am  also  instructed, 
being  answered  by  it. 

Calvary  Church,  on  Euclid  Avenue,  is  one  of 
the  finest,  not  only  in  Cleveland,  but  in  the 
whole  country.  It  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice, 
in  what  appears  to  be  an  open  field.  It  really 
seems  to  have,  if  the  expression  might  be 
used  in  such  a  connection,  no  competition. 
It  is  sufficiently  remote  from  other  fields  to 
have  a  large  constituency  all  to  itself.  Dr. 
Freeman  of  Denver  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
on  the  17th  of  last  July.  Owing  to  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  he  had  about  nine  weeks  ago,  by 


being  thrown  from  a  street  car  in  Denver,  he 
has  been  unable  thus  far  to  take  up  the  work. 
A  warm  welcome  awaits  him  when  be  shall 
arrive.  He  is  expected  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
for  the  first  time  as  pastor-elect  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  November.  The  writer  has  been 
engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  new  pastor. 

Dr.  Freeman,  when  he  comes  here,  will  find 
a  church  of  which  any  man  might  well  be 
proud  to  be  the  pastor.  It  was  founded  sev¬ 
eral  ;  years  ago  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  monuments  to  the 
successful  ministry  of  Dr.  Haydn,  and  the 
consecrated  men  and  women  who  have  formed 
the  colony  and  been  since  added  to  the  roll. 

Calvary  has  splendid  officials.  Its  elders, 
deacons,  and  trustees  are  pillars  indeed  in 
Zion.  It  does  seem  as  if  Dr.  Freeman  cannot 
fail  in  repeating  his  remarkable  success  in  bis 
previous  pastorates,  to  wit :  Peekskill,  N.  Y. , 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  and  lat¬ 
terly  the  Central  Church  of  Denver,  Col. 

If  space  permitted  I  would  love  to  tell  your 
readers  of  the  grand  work  being  done  and 
great  churches  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Gaston 
of  the  North  Church  and  Dr.  Hutchins  of  the 
Woodland  Both  of  these  churches  about 
reach  the  thousand  mark  in  membership,  and 
about  the  same  in  Sunday-schools.  I  am 
thinking  that  in  the  Sunday-schools  they  are 
both  quite  a  distance  beyond  the  thousand 
mark.  Then  there  are  other  churches  and 
pastors  here,  all  of  whom  are  most  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  who  has  been 
eight  years  with  “Beckwith  Memorial,”  has 
been  granted  fifteen  months’  leave  of  absence 
to  go  to  Europe  for  health  recuperation. 

Then  there  are  the  Case-avenue  Church,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  pastor;  the  Bolton  avenue 
Church,  the  Rev.  John  Sheridan  Zelie,  pastor ; 
the  Madison -avenue  Church,  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Chalfant,  pastor;  the  South  Church,  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Westwood,  pastor ;  the  Miles  Park 
Church,  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow,  pastor, 
and  others,  in  all  of  which  most  faithful  and 
efficient  work  is  being  done. 

The  good  people  of  Cleveland  seem  very  kind 
to  their  pastors.  A  minister  who  is  reasons 
bly  faithful  in  Cleveland  seems  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  having  a  pleasant  time.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  Cleveland  pastors 
are  taken  away  by  other  churches,  for  they 
are  a  very  desirable  class  of  ministers.  It  is 
not  common,  however,  in  Cleveland,  for  a 
pastoral  relation  to  be  disturbed  unless  by 
some  vacant  church  committee  bent  on  prize 
getting.  This  speaks  well  again,  for  the  stead¬ 
iness  of  the  people  and  the  solid  character  of 
Cleveland  Presbyterianism.  The  churches  all 
seem  to  be  progressive,  and  most  of  them  also 
fairly  aggressive.  May  the  good  work  go  on 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cleveland’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  yet  to  assume  much  larger  propor¬ 
tions.  Judging  from  the  past,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  wide-awake  pastors  of  the 
Forest  City  will  keep  fully  abreast  of  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  church  extension.  May  God’s 
blessing  rest  on  Cleveland  and  her  churches  I 

The  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow  of  the  Miles- 
avepue  Church,  and  his  cultured  wife,  have 
prepared  a  handsome  volume,  just  issued  from 
the  press,  which  contains  a  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  churches,  pastors,  officers,  and  lead¬ 
ing  workers.  It  also  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  members  of  all  the  churches. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  book,  and  the  2,600  copies 
issued  seem  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted.  It 
is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  a  high  credit 
to  the  author  and  authoress. 

Alexander  Alison. 

150  Sibley  St.,  Cleveland,  O.,  SepU  :K,  ISlItt. 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  AT  BUNKER 
HILL  MONUMENT. 

I  have  always  beard  of  the  intellectuality  of 
Boston,  with  its  English  accent  kvicha.  Possi¬ 
bly  my  stay  in  the  city  of  baked  beans  and 
refinement  was  not  long  enough  for  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  real  characteristics  of  the  place. 
The  most  marked  evidence  of  intellectuality 
I  saw  about  the  city  was  a  colored  man  of 
fine  face  and  personal  presence  pouring  over 
a  volume  in  Harvard  College  Library,  and 
making  notes  therefrom. 

Truly  the  objects  which  seemed  to  me  most 
characteristically  prominent  in  Boston,  dur¬ 
ing  the  casual  observations  which  I  was  able 
to  make,  were  their  ancient  graves  and  grave¬ 
yards  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  their  enor¬ 
mously  large  horses,  larger  trucks  and  loads  of 
merchandise,  and  their  crooked,  cramped,  and 
narrow  streets  Positively  some  of  these  loads 
could  not  be  driven  into  some  of  their  narrow 
streets.  If  they  should  leave  the  wider  thor¬ 
oughfares,  the  great  wheels  of  these  trucks 
would  strike  the  curbstone  on  both  sides  of 
the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  “Young’s 
Hotel,”  and  the  overhanging  sides  of  these 
loads  would  sweep  the  pedestrians  from  the 
sidewalks.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
the  equal  of  these  horses  and  their  trucks 
for  size  in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  of  the  Union. 

I  have  always  imagined  “Boston  Commons” 
a  very  common  sort  of  a  place,  something  like 
the  neglected,  outlying  district  of  most  of  our 
cities  with,  perhaps,  an  open  space  leveled 
off  and  graveled  over  where  the  people  could 
congregate  in  great  crowds  to  bear  speeches 
and  guy  each  other  in  a  refined  and  intel¬ 
lectual  way.  I  was  therefore  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  many  acres  of  green  grass, 
wooded  elope,  and  fountain  playing  lakelets, 
with  fine  walks  leading  in  every  direction,  the 
whole  forming  as  beautiful  a  park  as  one  needs 
to  find  anywhere. 

Of  course  I  went  over  to  that  quaint  little 
building,  “the  old  State  house,”  where  “In¬ 
dependence  was  born.”  It  is  a  fine  old  relic, 
preserved  in  the  very  heart  of  Boston.  It 
makes  one  think  of  a  possible,  old-fashioned, 
two  story,  brick  church.  The  lower  fioor  is 
used  for  business  and  offices,  while  the  second 
fioor  contains  two  main  rooms  restored  as 
when  used  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Colonial 
days.  Both  rooms,  and  the  two  or  three 
smaller  side  rooms,  are  constantly  open  to  the 
public  for  the  free  examination  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  other  relics  which  are  here  dis¬ 
played. 

“Fanueil  Hall,”  “the  cradle  of  liberty,”  is 
only  a  few  blocks  away,  and  is  too  familiar 
to  the  world  to  need  description.  But  what  a 
tale  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  thought  its 
walls  would  give  us  could  they  speak  and  give 
utterance  to  all  the  words  that  have  been 
echoed  therefrom  I 

But  what  interests  me  most  about  the  city 
is  yon  stone  needle  pointing  toward  the  sky. 
So  I  catch  the  proper  trolly  car  over  to 
“Charlestown,”  to  visit  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment.  It  is  twenty  minutes’  ride,  and  then 
a  couple  of  short  blocks  along  the  street, 
between  rows  of  two  and  three  story  brick 
residences,  from  the  street  oar  line  up  the 
sharp  slope  to  the  crown  of  “Breed’s  Bill,” 
where  stands  the  monument  in  the  center  of 
a  treeless  square  of  two  or  three  acres.  One 
enters  this  square  by  climbing  a  dozen  or 
more  of  solid  granite  steps,  and  continues  a 
gradual  ascent  up  the  walk  to  the  monument. 
Most  of  the  men  and  employes  I  found  about 
the  place  were  either  Teutonic  or  Celtic  in 
their  talk,  and  I  might  have  known  that  my 
joke  would  need  explanation  with  them, 
when  I  told  them  that  it  had  been  consider¬ 
able  over  one  hundred  years  since  1  was  last 
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at  the  place,  and  that  there  had  been  some 
remarkable  changes  thereabouts  since  that 
time  I  But  it  is  indeed  a  little  humbling  to 
one’s  pride  of  ancestry  not  to  find  the  family 
name  anywhere  about  this  noble  monument. 
Others  fought  here  as  well  as  “old  Put,”  and 
some  of  them,  like  Warren,  fell,  but  still  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  names  of  all  the  old 
patriot  leaders  are  not  here  displayed. 

An  individual  statue  of  Col.  Prescott,  erected 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  stands  by  itself 
at  one  side  of  the  greater  monument,  and 
serves  to  emphasize  the  question  as  to  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Twenty  years  ago  Increase  N.  Tarbox  wrote  a 
book  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  to  defend 
the  conviction  that  Oen.  Putnam  was  the 
“chief  commander”  at  Bunker  Hill,  if  not  the 
commander-in  ch^ef.  After  reading  his  book, 
and  other  statements,  it  seems  manifest  to  me 
that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  in  chief  com¬ 
mand  during  that  memorable  battle  I  No 
individual  commander  was  exclusively  recog¬ 
nized,  but  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  that 
has  since  made  the  nation  one,  though  com 
posed  of  so  many  diverse  elements,  filled  all 
hearts  and  commanded  their  best  efforts  for 
a  common  cause.  And  this  is  the  lesson  of 
this  monument,  for  the  State  and  for  the 
Church  alike,  the  individual  should  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  common  cause. 

Yonder,  some  thirty  for  forty  feet  away 
from  the  base  of  the  monument,  there  seems 
to  be  a  slight  ridge  or  rise  in  the  ground, 
running  along  for  some  distance  under  the 
grass.  The  face  of  a  stone  planted  in  the 
ground  thereby  tells  us  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  earthwork  thrown  up  during  that  busy 
night  of  June  16,  1775,  the  sight  of  which 
the  next  morning  set  all  the  guns  of  the  Brit¬ 
ishers  blazing  away  at  the  devoted  patriots. 
1  wonder  if  we  could  catch  any  of  the  heroic 
spirit  by  lying  down  here  in  this  grass  and 
looking  over  this  ridge  through  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  and  more  of  years  to  see  if  we  can  see 
the  whites  of  the  enemies’  eyes  before  we  let 
go  our  imaginary  fire? 

But  let  us  look  inside  this  granite  pile. 
“Any  elevator  to  take  us  up?”  inquired  a 
couple  of  dapper  youths  at  my  elbow  as  we 
came  to  the  entrance.  “Well,  then,  1  guess 
we’ll  not  go  up,”  is  their  response  as  they 
learn  that  nature’s  elevators  must  measure  off 
each  step  at  a  time.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  past  August, 
but  summoning  my  ancestral  pride  and  re¬ 
moving  my  coat,  I  began  the  spiral  ascent. 
It  was  not  quite  so  rapid  nor  so  pleasant  as 
the  elevator  ascent  up  the  center  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument,  but  is  more  satisfactory  as  re 
quiring  some  of  the  heroic  in  effort.  If  any¬ 
one  thinks  it  an  easy  task  to  carry  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  upward  over  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  steps  and  bring  them  all  down 
again  a  few  minutes  later,  except  a  possible 
few  ounces  lost  in  perspiration,  let  him  try 
it,  as  I  did,  and  be  will  find  that  a  new  set 
of  cords  and  muscles  have  been  brought  to 
use  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  he  will  be 
reminded  of  it  for  days !  But  it  paid  I  I  was 
worshipping,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese, 
at  the  shrine  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  believe  I 
am  the  better  for  it. 

The  day  was  most  too  murky  for  the  clear¬ 
est  vision,  but  Boston  is  plainly  at  our  feet, 
and  Cambridge,  with  its  noble  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  over  there  at  the  right  within  less 
than  an  hour’s  ride  by  the  ubiquitous  trolly 
car.  On  the  other  side  is  Massachusetts  Bay, 
where  our  fathers  made  iheir  tea  and  would 
not  drink  it  I  But  the  place  is  too  full  of 
memories  of  the  past  hundred  years,  so  we 
must  hasten  away  to  catch  the  evening  Fall 
River  boat  for  New  York. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Sept.  isw. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  Chicago  Tract  Society  feels  the  weight 
of  years  less  than  that  of  bard  times.  The 
seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pres 
byterian  rooms  •  last  Monday  morning,  and 
those  present  were  almost  entirely  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  usually  there  of  a  Monday. 
Judge  Hibbard  of  the  Hyde  Park  Session  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wherry,  formerly  of 
India,  and  still  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana, 
Secretary  of  the  organization,  was  at  his  post. 
Dr.  Wherry  reported  that  the  last  year  had 
seen  both  its  difficulties  and  its  triumphs. 
Colportage  work  has  been  actively  carried  on 
among  Germans,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Ital¬ 
ians,  as  well  as  other  nationalities.  14,500 
visits  were  paid  to  families,  7,800  of  which 
were  Roman  Catholic;  among  Protestant 
families  960  were  found  without  Bibles.  7,390 
volumes  of  religious  reading  have  been  circu¬ 
lated.  During  the  six  years  of  its  existence 
nearly  84,000  families  have  been  visited. 
Grants  of  tracts  are  made  to  various  churches 
and  organizations  for  distribution.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Rondthaler  followed  the  report  with  an 
interesting  address. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  closed  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  Milwaukee  yesterday,  and  as  sound 
requires  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  for  its 
transmission,  it  will  be  heard  from  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building 
in  this  city  this  evening.  The  occasion  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties  of  the  Civic  Federation.  Mr.  Brockway, 
the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Reformatory,  will  be  heard  on  the  Parole 
System ;  Major  McClaughry,  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  formerly  Chicago’s  Chief  of  Police,  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  Reforma¬ 
tory,  will  dwell  on  the  Principles  of  Prison 
Reform  ;  and  the  theme.  Work  for  Discharged 
Prisoners,  will  be  treated  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of 
Charities.  Several  men,  conspicuous  in  the 
work  of  prison  reform,  will  be  in  attendance. 

Sixth  Church  was  recently  the  scene  of  much 
happiness.  Some  years  ago,  during  a  vacancy 
in  the  pastorate,  this  oburob  sought  to  secure 
the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  its  pulpit,  but  without  success. 
When  the  next  vacancy  occurred  it  made  a 
second  attempt  and  triumphed.  A  year  and  a 
half  of  marked  progress  has  justified  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  the  people,  and  they  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  show  their  appreciation  of  their  pas¬ 
tor’s  worth  by  the  gih  of  one  of  the  fairest 
daughters  of  the  church  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Clara  Seymour  Helmer,  a  native  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  McClure  of  Lake  Forest  was  called 
to  conduct  the  presentation  ceremonies,  which 
were  witnessed  by  many  loving  friends,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Merrill  are  now  enjoying  an  east 
ern  trip  before  being  “at  home”  in  November. 
How  a  pastor’s  wife  may  be  appreciated  is 
illustrated  not  only  in  this  transaction,  but 
also  in  the  presentation  by  the  ladies  of  the 
South  Side  Tabernacle  to  Mrs.  McWilliams  of 
an  elegant  gold  watch.  Mrs.  McWilliams  had 
just  returned  from  Colorado  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  and  now  finds  that  the  condition  of  her 
health  requires  another  immediate  return  to 
Colorado,  where  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  soon 
be  quite  restored.  May  it  not  be  due  in  large 
measure  to  this  lady’s  good  works  that  her 
husband  has.  during  the  past  year,  received 
into  membership  seventy  five  by  examination 
and  sixty  by  letter? 

Of  the  several  members  of  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  who  are  engaged  in  work  of  a  more  on 
less  independent  nature,  two  have  just  re¬ 
sumed  the  charge  of  their  churches  in  this 
city.  Dr.  Hillis  of  the  Central  Church  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Music  Hall,  and  Dr.  Rusk  of  the  Militant 
Church  in  Columbia  Theatre.  Dr.  Hillis  has 
returned  from  an  eastern  trip  during  which 
he  has  been  collecting  material  for  a  series  of 
sermons  on  sociological  themes,  such  as  the 
following,  one  or  more  of  which  have  already 
been  treated:  “The  Crime  of  Stirring  up 
Hatred  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,” 
“Causes  of  the  Present  Social  Discontent,” 
“The  Influence  of  the  Puritan  Ideals  upon 
the  Nation’s  Life,”  “The  Possible  Influence  of 
a  Single  Christian  Village,”  “The  Redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Ballot.  ”  Dr.  Rusk  is  getting  out 


from  severe  sickness  just  in  time  to  preside 
at  the  first  anniversary  of  his  church  next 
Sabbath.  For  the  occasion  he  will  employ  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  singers  and  the  usual 
orchestra  of  forty  pieces.  Committees  will 
report  on  the  work  of  the  year,  and  Dr.  Rusk 
will  outline  the  work  of  the  future. 

The  new  Lewis  Institute,  of  which  some  ac¬ 
count  was  given  in  this  correspondence  some 
time  ago,  has  just  been  publicly  opened.  A 
^eat  audience  filled  its  auditorium ;  Dr. 
Withrow  offered  prayer,  and  officers  followed 
with  addresses.  After  the  exercises  the  build¬ 
ings  were  inspected  and  the  directors  received 
the  visitors  Chicago  University.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  and  Armour  Institute  all 
sent  their  friendly  greetings  The  buildings 
are  beautiful  and  sunstantial,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  very  complete.  Happily,  there 
is  plenty  of  money,  as  the  original  amount  of 
the  bequest,  twenty  years  ago  about  $600,000, 
has  increased  to  a  million  above  that  figure. 
This  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  large 
collection  of  educational  buildings  and  bospi 
tals  already  found  in  the  central  part  of  the 
West  Side,  and  all  easily  accessible  to  the 
Third,  Eighth,  and  Jefferson  Park  churches. 

In  both  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  en¬ 
deavor  the  ladies  of  the  churches  are  renew¬ 
ing  their  purpose  The  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Society  for  Home 
Missions  was  an  all-day  meeting,  one  week  ago, 
in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Church  of  Evanston, 
Dr.  Boyd’s.  The  entertainment  was  delight¬ 
ful,  and  the  exercises  filled  with  profit.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Gallwey  gave  ex¬ 
tended  accounts  of  the  work  being  done  in 
their  West  Div  sion-street  and  Olivet  churches, 
which  is  partially  supported  by  the  society  of 
ladies.  A  week  hence  occurs  the  twentieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Presbyterial 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions ;  this  will  be  held 
in  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Dr.  Herring’s. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Mary  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Persia.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Oct.  1. 18«6. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— STATE  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

The  Board  gave  directions,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  that  a  frank  statement  should  be 
made  to  the  Church  at  large  with  regard  to 
its  present  financial  condition.  The  reasons 
ought  to  be  generally  known  why  a  reduction 
is  necessary  in  the  amount  given  for  the 
assistance  of  candidates  holding  over  from 
last  year,  and  why  there  is  no  present  pros¬ 
pect  of  accepting  new  cases.  The  falling  off 
in  the  amount  contributed  by  the  churches 
has  been  slight,  but  this  amount  is  no  more 
than  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  recommended  by  the  Pres 
byteries  and  accepted  by  the  Beard  has  in 
creased  in  the  same  time  trom  619  to  1,037. 
Last  year  the  amount  received  from  the 
churches  was  $47,597.  The  amount  received 
from  legacies  for  current  uses,  from  interest 
on  investments,  from  amounts  refunded,  and 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  added  to  this, 
gave  a  total  of  $75,706.  If  every  cent  of  this 
sum  had  been  divided  equally  among  the  1.037 
candidates,  it  would  have  given  only  $73  to 
each  candidate,  leaving  only  $105  for  all  the 
necessary  expenses  of  administration.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Board  felt  compelled 
to  incur  the  debt  reported  to  the  last  General 
Assembly.  The  hope  is  cherished  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  received 
from  the  churches  the  present  year,  but  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  com¬ 
mon  prudence  forbids  the  making  of  estimates 
upon  the  basis  of  any  larger  receipts  than  in 
1895-96  The  total  estimated  income  allows 
no  more  than  provision  of  scholarships  at  $60 
each  for  candidates  holding  over  from  last 
year.  The  consideration  of  new  applications 
will  be  taken  up  in  November.  Churches 
which  take  up  collections  for  education  in 
October  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  their 
gifts  promptly  to  the  Treasurer.  By  this 
means  a  better  idea  of  probable  income  can 
be  gained.  The  4,294  churches  which  made 
no  contribution  to  the  treasury  last  year,  will 
confer  a  great  favor  if  they  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  give  an  opportunity  for 
offerings  with  the  help  of  the  Board’s  new 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  on  application,  in 
quantities,  without  charge.  Shall  recruiting 
be  stopped  for  lack  of  funds?  Will  the  Church 
turn  her  back  on  those  whom  she  has  encour¬ 
aged  to  volunteer?  Will  she  treat  with  in¬ 
difference  and  neglect  those  whom  God  seems 
to  have  evidentlv  called  to  be  ministers  of  His 
Word?  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Cor.  Sec. 
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The  Greateb  Life  and  Work  of  Christ.  As 

Bevealed  io  Scripture,  Man  and  Nature. 

By  Alexander  Patterson.  New  York: 

Fleming  H.  Rerell  and  Company.  $1  50. 

*  There  is  a  greater  life  and  a  larger  work  of 
Chriat  of  which  His  life  on  earth  is  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  chapter,”  says  Mr.  Patterson  in  his  preface. 
It  is  the  eternal  Christ,  not  simply  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels,  who  is  the  theme  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Bible  will  remain  an  enigma  until 
Christ  comes  to  be  studied  in  this  aspect. 
This  view  of  Christ  is  essential  to  a  right 
▼iew  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  even  more 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Such  is  the  basis  of  this  study,  which 
considers  Christ  in  the  Eternal  Past  (the 
Word),  in  Creation,  in  the  Old  Testament  Age 
(Jehovah),  in  His  early  life  (Jesus),  in  His 
present  state  and  work  (Jesus  Christ),  in  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  (the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords),  and  in  the  eternal  future.  These 
chapter  headings  show  the  author’s  line  of 
thought ;  but  their  treatment  falls  far  short 
of  fulfilling  the  hopes  aroused  by  the  preface. 
The  first  chapter,  for  example,  is  mainly  an 
argument  for  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
Old  Testament— “fAe  Bt&Ze  is  a  scientific  book, 
if  teaching  science  correctly  is  a  mark  of 
such  a  book,”  and  an  argument  against  the 
theory  of  evolution  which  ”  in  its  radical  and 
only  consistent  form  is  absolutely  atheistic,” 
mainly  carried  on  by  isolated  quotations  from 
Agassiz,  Dawson,  Murchison,  as  well  as  Tyn¬ 
dall,  Huxley,  and  others  of  their  schools.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  justice  done  to  these 
isolated  bite  of  utterance  by  the  author’s  use 
of  Biblical  texts,  we  are  forced  to  discredit 
the  argument  based  on  them.  It  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  highly  dangerous  to  support  a  serious 
contention  that  **tbe  sphere  of  the  special 
work  of  Christ  [in  creation  is]  arrangement, 
or  the  formation  of  things”  by  quoting  as 
“Christ’s  own  account  of  His  work”  the  utter 
ance  of  Wisdom  in  Proverbs  viii.  30:  “There 
was  I  by  him  as  a  master  workman,”  and  the 
sublime  poetry  (but  still  poetry)  of  Job  as  ac¬ 
curate  “accounts  of  the  cosmical  work  of 
Christ.”  In  fact,  the  author’s  citation  of 
Job  without  sign  of  hesitation  as  “the  oldest 
book  of  Scripture,”  and  therefore  apparently, 
by  so  much  the  better  authority  for  what  was 
done  at  the  time  of  the  creation  ( I)  sufficiently 
indicates  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Old 
Testament. 


The  Great  Meaning  of  Metanoia.  An  Unde¬ 
veloped  Chapter  in  the  Life  and  Teaching 
of  Christ.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Essay.  By  Treadwell  Walden. 
New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.  1896.  $1. 

Phillips  Brooks  wrote  to  the  author  of  this 
book  that  “  it  makes  one  think  of  Christian  faith 
as  positive  and  constructive,  and  not  merely 
destructive  and  remedial.”  The  main  body 
of  the  work  appeared  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1881,  which  in  this  writer’s  view 
“over  passed  and  perpetuated”  a  mistranslation 
of  a  word  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
a  “word  of  whore  fullness  in  its  initial  posi¬ 
tion  the  New  Testament  itself  can  be  the 
only  adequate  translation,  for  in  that  initial 
position  it  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
strain.”  Although  the  author’s  view  is  not  a 
new  one,  being  as  old  as  the  Reformation  and 


even  as  the  Apostolic  age,  he  acknowledges 
his  debt  for  the  light  that  has  come  to  him  to 
two  modern  literateurs,  both  of  them  men  of 
profound  scholarship,  De  Quincy  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  both  of  whom  saw  the  more  clearly 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  because  their 
vision  was  unhampered  by  any  tteological 
conception.  Their  interpretation  of  the  word 
so  far  differed  that  De  Quincy  indicated  rather 
the  intellectual  sweep,  Matthew  Arnold  the 
ethical  depth,  of  the  word ;  but  both  showed 
the  profound  principle  indicated  by  “meta¬ 
noia”  to  be  deeper  than  the  theologians  had 
commonly  dreamed ;  that,  to  improve  upon 
Archbishop  Trench’s  definition,  “that  mighty 
change  in  mind,  heart,  and  life  wrought  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,”  expressed  by  this  word, 
must  be  something  far  larger  than  that  “  which 
we  call  repentance  ”  Repentance,  in  other 
words,  is  a  part  of  metanoia,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  whole.  What  John  the  Baptist 
preached,  says  De  Quincy,  was  “Henceforth 
transfigure  your  theory  of  moral  truth,  .  .  . 
contemplate  moral  truth  as  radiating  from  a 
new  centre,”  or  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  “the 
setting  up  an  immense  new  inward  movement 
for  obtaining  the  rule  of  life.  ” 

The  original  essay  has  been  most  carefully 
revised  and  rewritten ;  to  it  has  been  added 
a  second  essay  on  The  Eclipse  of  Metanoia  by 
Pcenitentia,  showing  how  the  Roman  word  put 
“the  Gospel  in  the  shadow  of  the  Law.”  A 
chapter  of  Assenting  Witnesses  is  added, 
showing  with  what  approbation  such  men  as 
Dr.  Schaff  (explaining  how  “conservatism  pre 
vented  a  change”  in  the  Revised  Version)  and 
Dr.  Crosby  (“I  think  you  are  quite  right,”  he 
says),  and  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  and  many 
others  besides  Bishop  Brooks  received  Mr. 
Walden’s  essay  when  it  first  appeared. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

No  more  important  volumes  of  Professor 
Richard  G.  Moulton’s  admirable  work.  The 
Modern  Reader’s  Bible  have  yet  appeared, 
or,  perhaps,  can  appear,  than  the  last  two. 
Genesis  and  E.rodus.  Not  because  the  editor 
takes  any  part  in  the  controversy  as  to  the 
authorship  of  these  hooks,  which,  for  a  cen 
tury  past,  has  been  occupying,  and  to  some 
degree,  dividing,  the  minds  of  Christians, 
but  because  he  has  here  for  the  first  time  put 
the  contents  of  these  hooks  into  such  form  as 
to  furnish  an  intelligible  b  sis  for  their  study. 
In  other  words,  their  character  as  literature 
is  here  made  clear,  and  so  the  general  reader 
is  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  bis  own  on 
subjects  hitherto  confined  to  scholarly  (and 
unscholarly)  controversy.  According  to  the 
method  followed  in  the  former  volumes,  the 
books  have  been  subdivided  according  to 
their  contents  and  character,  furnished  with 
comprehensive  titles,  poetry  distinguished 
from  prose,  and  genealogies  and  other  docu 
mentary  material  from  narrative.  The  famil 
iar  stories  of  Genesis  take  on  new  interest 
under  this  treatment,  and  Exodus  becomes 
doubly  intelligible  and  interesting  from  the 
separation  of  narrative  from  ordinance,  gene 
alogy,  footno’es,  appendices,  and  such  matter. 
(Macmillan.  .’>0  cents  each.) 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  is  editing  a  series 
of  Little  Books  on  Religion,  pocket  si/.ed  vol¬ 
umes,  well  made,  and  admirable  for  the  use 
of  those  who,  having  brief  time  for  reading, 
yet  desire  to  read  something  serious  and  worth 
thinking  about.  Under  such  a  category  natu 
yally  falls  a  series  of  short  chapters  about  The 
Upper  Room,  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian 
Maclaren).  He  calls  “the  story  of  the  upper 
room”  “a  winsome  idyll.”  “How  Jesus  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  multitude  to  keep 
the  feast,  knowing  that  He  himself  should  be 
the  Passover  Lamb.  How  He  was  suspected. 


slandered,  maligned,  harassed  all  the  Holy 
Week.  How,  while  the  poorest  of  the  people 
had  a  room  of  some  kind  in  which  they  could 
celebrate  the  great  deliverance.  He  of  whom 
it  all  spoke  bad  no  roof  above  His  head.  How 
He  was  not  concerned  or  dismayed,  but  gave 
directions  to  His  disciples  as  if  every  house  in 
Jerusalem  were  open  to  Him.  How  He  spoke 
as  if  there  were  an  understanding  between 
Him  and  some  secret  acquaintance  they  did 
not  know.  .  .  .  The  secret  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  good  man  of  the  house  and  the 
Master,  the  appointed  rendezvous  in  a  place 
where  people  were  coming  and  going,  the  care¬ 
fully  chosen  password,  the  loyal  devotion  of 
an  unreckoned  disciple,  are  a  romance,  such 
as  we  may  read  of  in  ancient  days,  when 
Royalists  declared  by  stealth  their  devotion  to 
some  hidden  and  disguised  monarch.”  This 
quotation  will  serve  to  show  how  deep  is  the 
author’s  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  such 
subjects  as  The  Good  Man  of  the  House,  The 
Guest  Chamber  of  the  Soul,  The  Twelve,  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,  A  Last  Wish,  The  Be¬ 
quest  of  Jesus,  The  Lord’s  Tryste.  (Dodd  and 
Mead.  50  cents.) 

A  very  exquisitely  made  little  volume  is  17ie 
Illustrated  New  Testament.  Of  pocket  size, 
with  flexible  binding  and  turned  over  edges, 
the  type  is  clear  notwithstanding  the  space 
required  for  illustrations,  owing  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  references  and  the  thin,  opaque  paper 
of  which  it  is  made.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  well  made  photo¬ 
gravures  from  recent  views  in  Palestine  and 
other  New  Testament  places  (Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Sardis,  etc.),  and  are  well  caculated  to  add 
vividness  and  reality  to  the  reading  of  the 
Testament.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  Christmas  or  birthday  gift  for  a  child. 
(Nelson.  75  cents  to  §2. ) 

Seven  chapters  of  Mr.  Moody’s  strongest 
and  most  telling  thought  come  under  the 
title.  Sowing  and  Reaping,  being  based  on  that 
word,  “Be  not  deceived:  God  is  not  mocked. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  be  also 
reap.”  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  Mr. 
Moody’s  well  known  style,  full  of  anecdote, 
of  illustration,  incident,  all  alive  with  energy 
and  solemn  with  close  personal  application. 
(Revell.  50  cents.) 

A  new  edition  of  Working  for  Jesus,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galt,  Ont.,  is 
considerably  enlarged  as  well  as  carefully  re¬ 
vised.  It  treats  of  the  duty  of  individual 
effort  for  the  salvation  of  precious  souls,  and 
is  especially  addressed  to  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  (American 
Tract  Society.  50  cents.) 

The  Herb  Moon,  it  appears,  is  another  name 
for  the  period  of  courtship,  and  apparently 
signifies  that  that  period  is  as  bitter  as  the 
honeymoon  is  sweet,  a  doctrine  not  very  gen¬ 
erally  held.  It  was  a  bitter  time  with  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes’s 
story,  because  the  heroine,  being  the  young 
wife  of  a  hopelessly  insane  man,  and  a  woman 
of  highest  and  noblest  purity,  was  able  to  reach 
such  a  pitch  of  self  abnegation  as  to  make 
herself  appear  ugly  and  uninteresting  to  the 
man  who  loved  her.  And  he,  being  a  true¬ 
hearted  man,  though  not  more  penetrating 
than  some  others  of  his  sex,  was  actually  de¬ 
ceived,  his  love  still  keeping  alive  down  in  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart.  The  story  is  well 
told.  (Stokes  75  cents.) 

The  British  Messenger  announces  that  over 
149,000,000  of  tracts  ahd  papers  have  been 
gratuitously  distributed  by  Drummond’s  Tract 
Depot  of.  Stirling.  The  depot  was  established 
by  the  late  Peter  Drummond,  an  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  writer.  Prof.  Henry  Drummond. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Professor  B.  B.  WarOeld  contributes  to  the 
October  number  of  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
his  paper  read  last  June  before  “the  General 
Association  of  the  Professors  of  the  Theological 
Seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America”  (would  they  could 
find  for  themselves  a  briefer  title!)  on  The 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary  Curriculum. 
Ho  bases  his  study  on  three  fundamental  facts  ; 
that  our  theological  seminaries  are  not  the 
theological  departments  of  universi.ies,  but 
training  schools  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
with  an  object  fundaments  lly  practical ;  that 
they  are  specifically  training  schools  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry ;  and  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  one  which  cherishes  a  high 
ideal  of  ministerial  education.  The  argument 
is  strongly  conservative,  as  against,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  President  Eliot’s  some  time  plea  for  the 
same  freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  which  is 
enjoyed  in  other  great  departments  of  learn 
ing.  and  Professor  A.  L.  Oillet’s  oft  repeated 
advocacy  of  a  broadly  elective  system  of  the¬ 
ological  education.  The  paper  is  a  strong  one, 
and  ably  adapted  to  convince  those  who  are 
already  of  the  writer’s  opinion  that  it  is 
“best  to  fall  ^ack  on  the  old-fashioned,  fixed 
curriculum  as  the  method  of  instruction  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  ends  of  a  training  school 
for  the  Christian  ministry,”  by  removing 
from  their  minds  any  vague  and  disturbing 
questionings  whether,  after  all,  there  may  be 
anything  in  what  the  advocates  of  greater 
freedom  have  to  urge.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  Dr.  Warfield,  in  strongly 
standing  by  a  fixed  curriculum,  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  de¬ 
mands  some  enlargement  and  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  curriculum,  nor  even  that  he  does 
not  look  with  favor  upon  a  certain  proportion 
of  electives.  For  example,  he  bolds  that  the 
discipline  of  exegetical  theology  should  be 
recognized  as  consisting  of  two  diverse  parts, 
requiring  a  distinct  equipment.  Old  and  New 
Testament  exegesis,  and  that  each  should  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  time  and  attention  as  is  given 
to  each  of  the  other  disciplines,  and,  in  fact, 
instead  of  the  five  drpartments  of  former 
times,  be  believes  that  the  Seminaries  should 
now  have  seven,  Hebrew  philology  being  quite 
as  important  "s  any  other  discipline.  This  is 
admirable,  for  assuredly  much  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  that  now  prevail  in  the 
pulpit  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  will 
give  way,  and  can  give  way  only  to  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  among  ministers  with 
the  language,  or  rather,  languages,  in  which 
its  books  were  written.  (Richmond,  Va.) 

In  a  highly  suggestive  article  on  The  Edu¬ 
cative  value  of  Children’s  Questions  in  Apple¬ 
ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Clapp  shows  how  directly  opposed  to  the 
natural  working  of  a  child’s  mind  is  the  cate¬ 
chetical  system  of  all  our  schools.  Every 
parent  knows  that  at  home  the  child  asks 
questions  as  spontaneously,  and  pretty  nearly 
as  regularly,  as  he  breathes,  and  father  and 
mother  are  often  put  to  their  last  resources  to 
answer  their  baby  questioners.  But  in  school 
it  is  all  the  other  way  :  the  teacher  asks  the 
questions, and  the  fresh, inquiring, but  unstored 
mind  is  outraged  by  the  demand  for  precisely 
what  it  has  not  to  give— an  answer.  Even 
Froebel,  Mr.  Clapp  says,  seems  hardly  to 
have  recognized  the  value  of  a  child’s  ques¬ 
tionings  “as  a  means  of  developing  reason, 
judgment,  the  relation  of  things,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  for  real  knowledge.”  (Ap¬ 
pleton.  ) 

The  Bookman  keeps  up  the  excellent  stand¬ 
ard  of  literary  criticism  which  it  had  from  the 
first.  The  October  number,  in  addition  to  ad 
mirable  criticisms  of  a  variety  of  new  books, 
gives  a  number  of  poems,  a  sketch  and  por 
trait  of  the  German  peasant  author  Johanna 
Ambroeius,  by  Frank  Sewall;  a  very  inter,  st¬ 
ing  study  of  the  New  England  Primer— the 
primer  from  which  some  of  the  oldsters 
learned  their  catechism,  and  probably  their 
letters,  with  facsimiles  of  pages ;  and  an  in 
teresting  article  by  James  Lane  Allen  on  The 
Gentleman  in  Fiction,  in  which  he  inquires 
why.  since  we  have  come  to  demand  the 
gentleman  in  professional  life,  in  business, 
and  now,  at  last,  even  in  politics,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  create  him  in  fiction. 
The  monthly  letters  from  London  by  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  and  from  Paris  by  Robert 
Sheiard,  and  the  editorial  miscellaneous 
Chronicle  and  Comment  are  valuable  features 
of  this  periodical.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany). 

r"  The  October  number'of  the  North  American 
Review  ia  a^veritable  campaign  number,  con- 1 


taining,  as  it  does,  articles  on  campaign  sub¬ 
jects  by  Speaker  Reed,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Bishop  Merrill  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Louis  Wind- 
muller,  and  Judge  Walter  Clark  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Judge  Clark’s 
article  is  especially  interesting  as  being  an  au¬ 
thoritative  outline  of  th<*  changes  which  he 
and  other  advocates  of  free  silver  would  make 
in  the  Constitution  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected. 
Mr.  Reed,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  that 
the  country  shall  follow  The  Safe  Pathway  of 
Experience,  and  not  be  led  away  by  the  purely 
speculative  promises  of  the  free  silver  people. 
Mr.  Louis  Windmuller  prophesies  The  Shrink¬ 
age  of  Wages  as  inevitably  to  follow  Mr. 
Bryan’s  election.  Bishop  Merrill  is  inclined 
to  believe  Our  Electoral  System  is  outworn, 
and  that  the  direct  popular  vote  is  now  the 
best  way  of  electing  a  President. 

The  leading  article  of  the  October  Atlantic 
is  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  on  Five 
American  Contributions  to  Civilization.  These 
are  the  practice  of  arbitration  instead  of 
war,  the  increase  of  wide  religious  toleration, 
the  safe  development  of  manhood  suffrage, 
the  proof  that  people  of  a  great  variety  of 
nations  are  fit  for  political  freedom,  and  the 
diffusion  of  well  being  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  general.  President  Eliot  holds  these 
five  contributions  as  characteristic  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  bis  opinion  they  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  mankind  for  all 
time,  since  they  are  distinct  contributions  to 
civilization.  The  article  is  the  best  summary 
of  what  democracy  has  wrought  out  in  the 
United  States  that  baa,  perhaps,  ever  been 
made.  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  in  the  vigorous  article  entitled 
The  Imperilled  Dignity  of  Science  and  the 
Law. 

The  October  Century  contains  A  Study  of 
Mental  Epidemics,  by  Mr.  Boris  Sidis,  which 
has  a  close  bearing  on  American  affairs,  past 
and  contemporaneous.  He  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  social  disorders  of  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  numerous  epidemics  of 
Europe,  and  explains  the  theory  of  mental  sug¬ 
gestion,  or  hypnotism,  by  which  the  suscepti 
ble  portion  of  a  tribe,  or  a  people,  or  a  group 
of  peoples,  give  themselves  up  to  a  popular 
delusion.  In  the  same  number  the  veteran 
Free  Boiler,  the  Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  writes 
on  John  P.  Hale,  A  Presidential  Candidate  of 
1852 ;  and  Topics  of  the  Time  contains  Edi¬ 
torials  on  Government  by  Hysteria,  The  Work¬ 
ingman’s  Interest  in  the  Gold  Standards,  Sil 
ver’s  Worst  Victims,  and  An  American  States¬ 
man,  the  late  ex  Gov.  W.  £.  Russell. 

The  New  World  tor  September  opens  with  a 
fine  paper  on  Browning’s  Theism,  by  Professor 
Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  Other  articles  are 
The  Christncentrio  Theology,  by  Rev  C.  F. 
Dole  ;  The  Problem  of  the  Divided  Church,  by 
Dean  Hodges  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal 
Theological  School:  The  Education  Bill  in 
England,  by  Edward  Porritt ;  The  Raising  of 
the  Dead  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by  Dr.  E. 
A.  Abbott,  the  eminent  English  theologian ; 
Renan  Thirty  Years  After,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall ; 
Present  aspects  of  the  Relation  of  Science  and 
ReliKion,  by  S.  H.  Mellone  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  A  Glimpse  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Grosvenor  of  Am¬ 
herst  College;  and  Jainism,  by  Dr.  James  T. 
Bixby.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company). 

The  October  Review  of  Revieics  naturally  de¬ 
votee  much  space  to  politics.  The  Strategic 
Chiefs  of  the  Campaign  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  J. 
K.  Jones,  and  Marion  Butler,  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  illustrated  articles  by  Murat  Halstead, 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  and  Carl  Snyder.  Elbridge 
Gerry  Dunnell  tells  the  history  of  the  Rise  of 
the  National  Democracy.  Other  subjects 
treated  are  Princeton  in  her  Sesquicentennial 
year,  by  Winthrop  More  Daniels,  and  Jules 
Simon,  Scholar  and  Statesman,  by  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin.  (13  Astor  Place,  New 
York. ) 

Miss  Maria  Parlao’s  paper  on  Cooking  and 
Housework  in  the  Schools,  read  at  Teacher’s 
College  last  June  when  the  Manual  Training 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  there,  is 
published  in  the  October  number  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Kitchen  Magazine.  It  deserves  a  wide 
reading.  The  official  report  of  the  Domestic 
Economy  Conference  held  in  Chautauqua  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  is  also  given.  (Boston  ) 

The  Lothrop  Publishing'Company  announce 
that  The  Pansy  will  be  discontinued  with  the 
October  number.  Subscribers  will  receive  the 
The  Junior  Golden  Rule  until  the  expiration  of 
their  subscription. 


The  leading  serial  of  The  Century  daring  the 
coming  year  will  be  a  novel  for  which  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  baa  long  been  gathering  the 
material  from  family  letters  of  the  older  Phil¬ 
adelphia  families  deposited  with  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  that  city.  The  story  is  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  society  during,  before,  and  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Quaker  principles  of 
most  of  the  more  prominent  people  in  that 
city  giving  it  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  time.  The  title  of  the  story  is 
Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker. 

There  are  tracts  and  tracts,  and  there  are 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  and  those 
who  do  not.  The  American  Tract  Society  has 
lately  issued  a  number  in  their  Gem  Series, 
hardly  more  th*n  vest  pocket  size,  which  are 
just  what  a  tract  should  be.  Among  them 
we  notice  a  selection  from  The  Pilgrim^  Prog¬ 
ress,  Hill  Lucre  and  Vale  of  Content;  the 
always  welcome  tale  of  Cripple  Tom ;  Mr. 
Meyer’s  strong  implication  of  a  well  known 
poem,  The  Lost  Cnord  Found;  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
tract.  Mothers  in  Israel ;  A  Word  to  Workers, 
by  Andiew  Murray,  and  the  stories.  Buy  Your 
Own  Cherries,  Expectation  Corner,  and  About 
Three  Minutes  Ago.  One  can  hardly  err  in 
giving  away  one  of  these. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  have  recently  published  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Uncertainty  as  a  Factor  in  Produc¬ 
tion,  by  Edward  A.  Ross ;  The  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Davis;  Financial  Pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  State  Legislatures,  by  E  L. 
Bogart,  and  The  Growth  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dian  Race  in  America,  by  Prof.  John  David¬ 
son  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Century  Company:  Modern  French  Masters; 

.John  C.  Van  Dyke. - Ranch  Life  and  the  HuntinK 

Trail;  Theodore  Roosevelt. - “Gk)ld”;  Annie  Lin- 

dar. - The  Metropolitans:  Jeanie  Drake. - Break 

o’  Day  and  Other  Stories;  George  Wharton  Ed¬ 
wards. - The  Prize  Cup;  J.  T.  Trowbridge. - The 

Swordmaker's  Son;  William  O,  Stoddard. - The 

Wonderful  Wheel;  Mary  Tracy  Elarle. - Sindbad 

Smith  and  Co.;  Albert  Steams. - Daddy  Jake  the 

Runaway;  Joel  Chandler  Harris. - The  Century 

Book  of  Famous  Americans;  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

- Paper  Doll  Poems;  Pauline  King. - Gobolinks; 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
- A  Shadow  Show;  P.  S.  Newell. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Problems  of  Modem  De¬ 
mocracy;  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin. - The  Power 

of  Thought;  John  Douglas  Sterrett. - lathe  South 

Seas;  Robert  Stevenson. - Fables;  The  Same. - 

Professor  William  Henry  Green’s  Semi-Centennial 
Celebration. - Winning  Whist;  Emery  Boardman- 

- Imported  by;  Life  and  Times  of  Giro¬ 
lamo  Savonarola;  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by 

Linda  Villari. - The  Expository  Times.  Volume 

VII. - Cherry  and  Violet;  Author  of  Mary  Powell. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  A  'Text  Book  for  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses.  Two  Volumes;  P.  M.  Wise. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Agnes  of  Sor¬ 
rento;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. - The  Minister’s 

Wooing;  The  Same. - The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island; 

The  Same. - William  Henry  Seward;  Thurston 

Kirkland  I.othrop. - Three  Little  Daughters  of 

the  Revolution;  Nora  Perry. - The  Poems  of  Celia 

Thaxter. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston:  The  World  Beautiful; 
Second  ^ries;  Lilian  Whitingf 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  Short  Stories  for 

Short  People;  Alicia  Aspinwall. - Good  Cheer  for 

a  Year.  From  Phillips  Brooks  by  W.  M.  L.  .lay. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  A  Daily  Thought 
for  a  Daily  Endeavor;  Eleanor  Amerman  Sutpnen 
and  Eliza  Polbemus  Sutphen. 

American  Sunday  School  Union:  Friends  for  Good; 
May  E.  Bradley. 

National  Temperance  Publication  Society:  Cyn¬ 
thia’s  Sons;  Julia  MacNair  Wright. - Will  Hil¬ 

ton’s  Will;  J.  C.  Cowdrick. 

E  and  J.  B.  Young  and  Company:  Sunday  Read¬ 
ing  for  the  Young.  Illustrated. 

Presi)Vterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  Southern  Presbyterian  Pulpit.  Ser¬ 
mons  by  Various  Mitdsters. — Over  at  Little  Acorns; 
Elisabeth  Olmis. 

American  Book  Company:  Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Retold;  James  Raldwin. - Robinson  Crusoe;  Dan¬ 
iel  Defoe.  _ 


PERIODICALS. 

For  October:  Review  of  Reviews;  North  Ameri¬ 
can;  Appleton’s;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Book¬ 
man;  Looker  On;  Homiletic  Review;  Presbyterian 
Quarterly;  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  American  Journal  of 
Science;  McClure’s;  Treasury:  Goepel  in  All  I.,ands; 
Preacher’s  Helper;  Home  Missionary;  American 
Kitchen  Magazine;  Book  buyer;  International;  Po 
litical  Science  Quarterly;  Missionary  Record. 
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TRE  EVANGELIST, 


October  8,  1896. 


SERMON. 

Preaclieil  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse 

X.  Y.,  by  ithe  Pastor,  Ker.  Geo.  B.  Spalding, 

!>.».,  I.L.D. 

And  the  tcork  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
confidence  forever.— IssA&h  32:  17.  (R.  V.) 

These  Old  Testament  writers,  especially  the 
prophets,  out  of  a  broad,  keen  view  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  out  of  a  direct  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty,  were  able  to  predict  some 
things  with  absolute  certainty.  They  studied 
closely  their  own  and  other  nations :  they 
watched  the  lives  of  individuals ;  they  scanned 
their  own  experiences,  and  they  saw  every¬ 
where  the  presence  and  the  working  of  a  law, 
a  law  of  righteousness,  we  will  call  it,  for  so 
they  called  it.  A  thousand  facts,  miseries 
here,  prosperities  there,  the  weakness,  the 
grandeur  of  nations,  the  destruction,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  races,  the  shames  and  glories  of  men, 
the  remorse  and  the  peace  of  their  own  souls 
— these  facts  these  prophets  were  clearly 
observing  until  they  drew  a  philosophy  from 
them,  established  a  mighty,  invariable  law 
out  of  them.  The  process  of  their  study  and 
conclusion,  however  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  Ood,  was  not  different  from  that  which 
governs  men  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
physical  universe. 

Men  peer  with  their  telescopes  into  the  sky. 
They  journey  here  and  there  to  take,  as  we 
say,  '‘observations.”  After  they  have  gotten 
enough  data  or  facte,  they  deduce  a  law 
which,  they  tell  us,  governs  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  of  stars.  Then,  with  the  keys  of  the 
‘heavens  in  their  hands,  they  begin  to  unlock 
the  future.  They  will  tell  us  with  perfect 
accuracy  where  the  moon  will  be  at  a  certain 
hour  five  hundred  years  from  now,  or  at  what 
minute  in  the  next  century  a  comet  will  be 
trailing  its  blood-red  banner  through  the 
sky ;  for  there  is  order  in  the  universe,  there 
is  a  law  which  rules  the  ages,  which  mar¬ 
shalls  the  stars  into  the  heavenly  field,  and 
which  will  hold  them  in  their  golden  circuits 
to  the  end. 

Men  are  just  beginning  to  be  really  wise  in 
this  part  of  nature.  They  are  just  beginning 
to  prophesy  with  any  degree  of  truth  with 
what  velocity  and  from  what  direction  the 
wind  will  blow  to  morrow;  what  will  be  the 
face  of  the  sky,  bright  or  cloudy.  All  this 
predicting  power  which  men  have  obtained  in 
this  world  of  material  things  and  forces,  has 
come  from  careful  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  a  wise  deduction  from  them 
of  a  law  back  of  them,  and  the  certainty  that 
the  law  is  universal  and  invariable. 

But  there  were  men  long  ago  far  wiser  even 
in  respect  to  this  principle  as  operating  “with 
no  shadow  of  tiyning”  in  the  moral  world.” 
These  men  were  the  prophets.  They  were 
seers.  They  observed  men  and  nations.  They 
saw  as  with  noon  day  splendor  that  there 
was  a  law  not  less  regnant  and  universal  in 
spiritual  matters.  So  these  men,  true  philoeo 
phers,  helped  on,  yes,  flooded,  if  you  will,  by 
heaven’s  inspirations,  were  able  to  foretell 
with  such  marvellous  precision  the  destiny  of 
empires  and  individuals.  Given  any  people— 
them  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt;  given  any 
city — Tyre,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem; 
let  there  be  the  full  measure  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  in  them — licentiousness,  perjury,  social 
injustice,  such  a  clear  souled  man  as  Isaiah 
knew  whst  the  drift  was  and  what  the  final 
ruin  must  be.  Wickedness,  oppression,  greed, 
impurity,  given  these  elements,  working  down 
from  the  throne  to  the  people,  there  must  be 
trouble,  violence,  wars,  disintegrations,  dis 
trusts,  despairs,  death  1  Given  immorality  or 
dishonesty  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  there 
must  be  unrest,  unhappiness,  the  final  wreck 
of  all  manliness  in  the  soul. 


On  the  other  hand,  given  right-doing  in  the 
nation,  integrity  among  the  people,  true  liv¬ 
ing  by  the  man,  there  must  be.  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  “the  work  of  righteousness, 
which  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  is  quietness  and  confidence  for¬ 
ever.  ” 

This  is  the  law  of  the  moral  world,  as  pow¬ 
erful,  as  omnipresent,  as  invariable  as  the 
law  which  rules  the  stars,  or  the  winds,  or 
the  terrific  movements  of  the  tidal  wave,  or 
the  heaving,  rending  earthquake.  Nations 
and  individuals,  before  the  old  prophets,  had 
lived  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  such  a 
moral  law,  but  they  had  one  and  all  experi 
enced  its  majestic  power.  Since  the  prophets’ 
times  empires  and  peoples  have  come  and 
gone,  countless  lives  have  been  passed,  but 
this  law  of  righteousness  has  kept  on  its  irre¬ 
sistible  way,  asserting  the  majesty  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts  and  exacting  its  awful  penalties  in  every 
hour  of  time,  over  all  races  and  each  man. 
Obey  this  law,  there  is  peace.  Violate  it, 
there  is  misery,  and  if  persisted  in,  destruc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  something  transcendently  strange7that 
nations  and  men  should  for  a  moment  think 
that  they  in  any  way  can  control  this  law, 
can  repeal  it  or  modify  it.  There  are  certain 
laws  promulgated  by  nature  which  man  can¬ 
not  alter  even  to  the  least  degree.  All  the 
power  that  all  the  men  of  this  world  might 
exert  could  not  change  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Men  know  this,  and  so  never  meddle  with 
that  law ;  they  fall  in  Twith  it.  But  there 
are  other  lawsjjust  as  imperative,  just  as 
incontrollable,  which  men,  in  the  supremacy 
of  their  folly,  would  busy  themselves  in 
striking  from  nature’s  statute  book,  or  amend 
by  force  of  public  opinion  or  legislative  action. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  serving  a  great  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York,  I  was  sent  to  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  convention.  The  strenuous  effort  of  the 
great  Southern  leaders  at  that  meeting  was  to 
so  control  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  transfer 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  New  York  City 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  in  which,  by  unanimous  vote, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  Southern  city  should 
hereafter  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
world.  Untold  millions  of  dollars  were  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  building  of  fleets  of’steamers 
which  should  convey  the  products  of  all  the 
earth  to  and  from  this  vast  city  of  the  great 
South.  Why  not?  Cannot  the  united  will 
and  money  of  twenty  millions  of  people, 
bent  all  to  one  end,  accomplish  such  a  thing 
as  this?  No,  no  more  than  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  riches  in*  them,  could 
found  a  metropolis  of  trade  and  population  at 
the  North  Pole!  There  are  potent  agencies 
in  nature,  in  wind  and  tide  and  ocean  cur¬ 
rent  and  temperature,  in  climate,  and  subtler, 
yet  no  less  powerful  elements  in  commercial 
customs,  in  the  hnbits  of  people,  in  social 
character,  which  determine  beyond  men’s 
choice  where  the  seats  of  wealth  'and  traffic 
and  manufactory  shall  be  Cities  are  not 
made;  they  become,  they  grow.  They  are 
and  they  grow  because  they  are  in  the  line 
of  what  nature  herself  bolds,  which  man’s 
wet  1th  and  enterprise  can  only  develop, 
never  create. 

All  the  great  dominant  cities  of  the  world 
are  within  certain  degrees  of  temperature. 
Men  have  built  these  dominant  and  enduring 
emporiums  without  a  thought  of  this  law  of 
nature,  but  nature  has  set  up  her  isothermal 
lines  which  have  been  the  metes  and  bounds, 
and  men,  as  by  very  instinct,  have  religiously 
obeyed  them.  Not  until  man  can  change 
the  temperature  of  the  earth’s  latitudes  can 
he  build  vast  cities  by  act  of  legislation  or 
the  major  vote  at  the  ballot. 


Here  in  the  realm  of  nature  men  must  build 
a  city  righteously,  that  is,  as  the  root  of 
the  word  means,  build  right,  build  square, 
straisht-edged,  with  nature  herself,  else  “they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.” 

But  go  a  step  farther !  Fidelity  to  nature  is 
imperative  in  precept  and  inexorable  in  penalty 
here  I  in  material  things ;  but  it  rules  with 
equal  majesty  in  all  social  and  commercial 
life.  There  are  certain  laws  of  trade  and 
money  transactions  which  spring  up  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  things,  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  legislation  of  man,  or  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  parties,  or  the  consent  of  nations. 
The  principle  that  creates  and  controls  the 
standard  and  circulation  of  money  is  some¬ 
thing  far  back  of  the  direct  action  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  conferences.  It  comes  about  by  the 
silent,  unperceived,  but  irresistible  course  of 
trade.  The  medium  of  exchange— it  was  once 
an  ox,  or  a  camel,  or  a  shell,  or  a  bit  of 
brass,  or  a  beaver’s  skin,  or  a  bundle  of  to¬ 
bacco,  or  the  stamped  piece  of  silver  or  gold. 
These  transitions  from  one  standard  of  value 
are  the  marks  of  the  world’s  progress.  The 
chaages  have  come  ty  an  involuntary  prefer¬ 
ence  of  civilized  communities.  They  have 
come  by  way  of  natural  selection  which  every¬ 
where  works  out  its  own  principle  without 
the  word  or  act  of  man. 

I  have  been  turning  up  this  vacation  from 
the  soil  where  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George 
the  Indians  once  lived  and  fought,  the  stone 
utensils  with  which  they  prepared  their  food, 
and  the  flint  arrowheads  with  which ,  they 
fought  our  forefathers.  Once  these  rude  in¬ 
struments  were  in  use  by  all  mankind.  It 
was  by  no  act  of  councils  or  congresses  of  men 
that  they  were  displaced,  and  instruments  of 
iron  were  adopted.  The  change  came  by  a 
natural  process.  It  was  according  to  a 
natural  law  of  progress,  unconscious  in  its 
working,  irresistable  and  universal  in  effect. 
So  the  cumbersome  and  perishable  articles  as 
mediums  of  exchange  gave  way  to  precious 
metals,  and  from  that  least  precious  to  that 
more  so,  until  the  best  was  reached.  The 
aw  of  nature  that  rules  in  material  things 
rules  with  the  same  resistless  power  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  in  the  customs  and 
commerce  of  men.  Men  can  change  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  natural  laws,  but  they  cannot 
annihilate  them  nor  reverse  the  progressive 
steps  along  which  nations  and  communities 
have  mounted  to  their  present  greatness. 
There  are  sins  against  nature,  as  when  a  man 
defies  gravitation,  as  when,  too,  he  would 
repeal  the  laws  of  trade  and  industry,  or  de¬ 
grade  the  supreme  measure  of  value  which,  by 
tacit  consent  and  founded  upon  experience, 
has  proved  itself  most  stable  and  useful.  The 
penalties  which  nature  herself  exacts  for  such 
violations  of  her  laws  are  seen  in  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  nations,  the  unrest  and  anxieties  of 
peoples,  in  the  wrecks  of  fortunes  and  indus¬ 
tries,  and  widespread  want  and  suffering. 

And  all  this  matter  is  vastly  intensified 
when  you  have  let  into  the  mere  material 
part  and  consequence  of  it  the  moral  element. 
When  you  have  joined  to  your  violation  of 
natural  law  a  violation  of  moral  obligation, 
then  you  have  two  worlds  fighting  for  their 
vindication  and  asserting  their  outraged  maj¬ 
esties  with  most  terrific  effect.  I  recall  the 
solemn  words  of  one  of  England’s  greatest 
historians:  “It  is  possible  to  mention  men 
who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  to 
breaches  of  private  faith.  But  we  douht 
whether  it  be  possible  to  mention  a  State 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  gainer  by  a 
breach  of  public  faith.”  And  even  stronger, 
another  great  writer,  who  had  studied  the  life 
of  nations  with  keenest  search,  says:  “All 
history  teaches  us  that  for  every  false  word 
and  unrighteous  deed,  for'cruelty  and  oppres- 
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Bion,  for  luat  and  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be 
paid  at  last,  not  alwaya  by  the  chief  offend- 
era,  but  paid  by  some  one.  Juatice  and  truth 
alone  endure.  Injuatice  and  wrong  may  be 
long-lived,  but  doomaday  cornea  at  laat.” 

Ah,  my  frienda,  it  ia  a  ourioua  fact,  moral¬ 
ity  ia  in  the  very  nature  of  thinga !  It  ia  a 
ourioua  fact,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  uni- 
verae.  from  atar  to  aoul,  ia  geared  to  right- 
eouaneaal  Wrong  anywhere,  in  cloud  or  aun- 
ray,  in  air  or  water,  bringa  trouble.  Wrong 
anywhere,  in  market  place,  or  commerce,  or 
currency — there  is  panic,  confusion,  suffering. 
Wrong  anywhere,  in  civil  administration  or 
party  principles,  or  social  cuatoma,  along  these 
streets,  in  our  homes,  in  our  hearts,  there  ia 
discord,  the  jar  and  crash  of  a  mechanism 
which  is  at  war  with  .itself.  Ah,  this  is  not 
because  it  happens  to  be.  Blind  nature  could 
not  have  set  up  for  itself  such  a  moral  con¬ 
stitution.  The  human  conscience  could  not 
have  enacted  such  a  law  of  righteousness. 
Nature  and  conscience  point  us  to  a  Ood  of 
holiness.  The  voice  that  thunders  in  nature, 
that  sounds  through  all  history,  heard  in  the 
prosperities  and  downfalls  of  nations,  in  the 
peace  or  strifes  of  communities,  in  the  con 
tentions  or  harmonies  of  households,  in  the 
joys  or  miseries  of  our  own  hearts — this  voice 
everywhere  speaks  the  language  of  prophet 
and  psalmist :  “  Holy  art  .Thou,  O  God.  Thy 
right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness.  Thou  art 
the  righteous  Ood  who  trieth  the  hearts  and 
reins  of  men.”  And  back  comes  the  voice  of 
Ood  himself :  ”  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  the 
judgment  and  be  that  doeth  righteousness 
at  all  times.”  “And  the  work  of  righteous¬ 
ness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  right¬ 
eousness  quietness  and  confidence  forever.” 

“Peace,”  “quietness,”  “confidence”!  How 
these  words  fall  upon  our  ears  like  heaven’s 
own  music  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the 
ground  beneath  us  rocks  with  the  fierce  con¬ 
tentions  of  factions  and  classes,  when  the  sir 
shakes  with  appeals  to  the  baser  passions  in 
human  hearts,  when  because  of  fear  and  dis¬ 
trust  industries  are  paralyzed,  the  great  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  past  are  destroyed  as  in  a  night, 
and  wide  distress  threatens. 

But  this  BO  sorely  needed  peace  and  quiet- 
*'eBS  and  mutual  confidence  can  come  to  our 
land  and  our  community  and  to  ourselves 
only  in  one  way.  The  golden  harvests  which 
burden  the  earth  and  which  we  are  ready  to 
distribute  to  every  household  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world  itself ;  the  great  ships  which 
are  bearing  to  onr  ports  their  precious  freight 
of  gold— these  cannot  save  us.  Righteousness 
alone  can  secure  u^  these  elements  of  public 
prosperity  and  personal  blessedness.  Once 
Oliver 'Cromwell  shouted  to  England,  “You 
trust  to  the  ditch  which  guards  your  coasts. 
I  tell  you  that  if  you  break  God’s  laws  it  is 
not  your  ditch  that  will  save  you.”  Oh  no, 
fellow  citizens !  so  many  of  you  like  blind  men 
led  by  blind  leaders,  so  many  under  the 
stings  of  want  made  frantic  for  any  change 
that  promises  relief,  so  many  chasing  a  rain¬ 
bow  which  spans  an  abyss  choked  with  the 
wrecks  of  countless  lives  and  fortunes,  so 
many  who  are  waiting  like  lurking  iigers  in 
the  jungles  to  leap  with  knife  and  torch  into 
every  institution  of  government,  every  temple 
of  civilization,  every  center  of  population, 
rioting  in  blood  and  destruction  I  What  is 
needed?  What  shall  we  do?  There  is  only  one 
answer.  It  is  that  of  prophets  and  psalmists, 
that  of  evangelists,  apostles,  angels,  of  our 
Lord  and  Master  himself :  “Do  righteously; 
keep  the  Commandments.”  Obey  every  com 
mandment  in  the  Decalogue,  every  command¬ 
ment  that  Ood  has  also  written  on  the  tables 
of  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  society,  in 
the  ordinances  of  government,  on  the  coin 
and  currency  of  trade.  Be  obedient,  be  loyal. 


be  patriotic,  be  faithful  to  every  trust  and 
troth  and  truth.  Stay  the  lawlessness  of 
the  hour  by  righteousness ;  keep  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
every  citizen.  So  will  our  dear,  distracted 
country  enter  into  a  new  life,  and  we  our¬ 
selves  be  saved. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.  D.,  read  the 
paper  last  Monday  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Ministerial  Union.  The  subject  was 
“The  Ministry  for  the  Times.”  He  contended 
that  the  minister  who  would  be  faithful  and 
successful  must  serve  his  own  generation.  We 
hear  much  of  the  church  and  minister  of  the 
future.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the 
Church  is  the  Christian  minister.  Some  tell 
human  nature  is  always  the  same ;  that  the 
minister  must  preach  the  same  Gospel  and 
leave  the  result  to  Ood.  If  the  minister  is 
to  be  the  fisher  of  men,  he  must  know  men 
Our  English  language  is  comparatively  young, 
but  who  now  reads  Old  English?  The  ser¬ 
mons  of  Edwards  would  fall  fiat  if  delivered 
to  a  modern  audience.  We  have  to  speak  to 
men  of  our  generation.  The  preacher  should 
be  the  messenger  of  God’s  truth  to  his  brother- 
man.  He  must  be  up  to  date.  He  ia  not  the 
originator  of  truth,  but  its  discoverer  and 
interpreter.  No  man  can  afford  to  go  to 
sleep  because  all  human  resources  have  been 
exhausted.  Applied  Christianity  is  the  goal 
towards  which  all  earnest  Christian  disciples 
are  moving. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  modern  minister 
is  that  he  is  liable  to  be  diverted  by  side 
issues.  People  do  not  come  to  church  every 
week  to  hear  sermons  on  politics  or  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  labor.  The  Christian 
minister  ought  to  be  a  patriot,  but  the  cases 
are  rare  when  he  is  justified  in  touching  on 
politics  in  the  pulpit.  The  chief  work  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  in  New  York  was  done  outside  of 
the  pulpit.  While  the  minister  is  to  be  the 
child  of  his  age,  he  is  not  to  be  its  slave.  He 
is  not  to  be  a  weathercock.  After  all,  the 
chief  work  of  the  minister  is  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  ;  his  distinctive  work  is  spiritual.  The 
minister  is  to  work  largely  in  and  through 
others 

Much  sympathy  is  felt  with  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Johnson,  pastor  of  the  Wharton  street  Church 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Johnson  died 
last  week  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a  year. 
She  was  a  woman  of  excellent  spirit,  ready 
for  every  good  work.  Her  name  is  very 
fragrant  in  the  church  in  which  she  has  been 
helpful  to  so  many.  In  her  long  illness  her 
faith  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  her  physi¬ 
cal  strength  yielded  to  the  disease.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  in  the  church  which 
was  thronged  with  sorrowing  and  sympathiz¬ 
ing  friends.  The  people  of  the  congregation 
have  shown  their  affection  in  many  ways,  and 
have  lightened  the  labors  of  their  pastor  by 
relieving  him  for  many  weeks  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preaching. 

The  congregation  of  the  South  Church  gave 
a  reception  to  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Moore,  last  week,  on  bis  return  from  a  tour  in 
Europe. 

The  church  building  of  the  First  Church  of 
Manayunk.  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Burns,  pastor,  has 
been  very  thoroughly  renovated  during  the 
summer  and  was  reopened  a  Sunday  or  two 
since  with  fitting  services.  Mr.  Burns  is 
greatly  beloved  as  a  pastor.  He  is  laborious 
and  faithful,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  to 
see  his  work  so  prosperous. 

Philadelphians  are  always  pleased  to  share 
their  good  things  with  their  neighbors.  This 


is  the  Christian  way.  Just 'now  they  are  much 
pleased  to  share  Mr.  Wanamaker  with  New 
York.  We  could  not  get  along  now  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  without  a  “  Wanamaker ’a,”  and  we 
ought  to  be  glad,  as  we  are,  that  New  York 
people  are  soon  to  have  a  “  Wanamaker’s,”  too. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  makes 
this  a  costly  thing  for  us— we  have  to  lose 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  as  he  has  been  elected  to 
represent  the  firm  in  New  York.  Few  men  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  more  missed  than  Mr. 
Ogden  will  be,  because  few  other  men  have 
entered  so  into  the  philanthropic,  charitable, 
and  benevolent  life  of  the  city  as  ha  has  done. 
His  influence  reaches  almost  every  circle. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  progressive  move¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  in  recent  years,  in  which 
Mr.  Ogden  has  not  been  an  active,  often  a 
leading  spirit.  Much  as  we  like  to  be  gener¬ 
ous,  sharing’our  big  store  with  New  York,  we 
very  reluctantly  give  up  this  good  man.  Yet 
we  have  some  comfort — that  for  a  time,  at 
least,  we  are  to  have  him  here  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Ogden  has  been  for  more  than  seventeen 
years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Holland  Me 
morial  Sunday-school,  now  the  second  largest 
school  in  the  city.  His  work  here  has  been 
of  great  value,  and  his  leaving  the  city  alto¬ 
gether  would  be  a  peciriiar  loss  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  irork. 

The  new  Abington  Church  was  dedicated  on 
Wednesday  evening,  September  30th.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  church  was  destroyed 
by  fire  some  time  since.  The  people  have  been 
diligent  in  raising  money,  and  have  received 
some  assistance  from  neighbors,  and  at  last 
the  new  building  is  completed.  The  dedica 
tion  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  W. 
Eckard,  D.  D. ,  a  former  pastor,  now  of  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.  The  pastor,  Rev.  John  R.  Hender¬ 
son,  the  Rev.  Richard  Montgomery,  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  and  others,  also 
took  part  in  the  dedication  services.  Our 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D. , 
was  for  five  years,  in  his  early  ministry,  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Lowrie, 
D.D. ,  was  also  pastor  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  an  historic  church.  Dr.  Mutchmore,  in 
his  address,  referred  to  the  churchyard  close 
by  in  which  sleep  so  many  men  who  have  had 
a  part  in  making  the  history  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  past. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
WAKING  UP. 

If  the  givings  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  Foreign  Missions  especially,  are  not  im- 
mensly  increased  next  year,  it  will  not  be  for 
lack  of  an  honest  and  earnest  attempt  to 
achieve  that  result.  Dr.  Scott,  the  Mod¬ 
erator,  whose  own  congregation  contributes 
magnificently,  has  been  speaking  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  meetings  in  the  plainest  way ;  Dr. 
Charteris’s  scheme  for  a  Forward  Movement 
is  being  worked  with  almost  a  passionate  zeal ; 
and  in  the  Mission  Record  for  this  month 
there  is  an  article  in  which  the  example  of 
the  Free  Church  is  held  up  in  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  way  for  imitation.  The  writer  of  this 
article— Mr  Weir  of  Dumfries-points  out  that 
the  mission  income  of  the  Free  Church  is  just 
about  double  that  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  one  being  £21,573,  the  other  being  <£42  - 
658,  and  he  gives  a  table  showing  what  is 
the  rate  of  giving  in  the  two  churches,  taking 
Presbytery  by  Presbytery.  He  accounts  for 
the  comparative  illiberality  of  the  Establish 
ment  in  various  ways— the  severance  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  from  the  Church  in  1843, 
the  delay  which  took  place  in  finding  suitable 
Buccassors,  the  want  of  a  syetemative  method 
of  collecting  and  the  neglect  of  congregational 
visitation.  “If,”  he  concludes,  “we  had  given 
as  the  Free  Church  gave  last  year,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  revenue  from  congregations  would  have 
been  not  £12,933,  but  £39,173.” 
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The  Religious  Press, 


Dr.  C.  E.  Babb  has  been  looking  through 
the  new  Minutea  of  the  General  Aaaembly, 
and  gleans  these,  among  other  particulars, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Herald  and  Presbyter: 

First,  I  tried  to  find  out  just  where  our 
great  Church,  with  nearly  a  million  members. 
IS,  geographically.  It  is  largely  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation,  in  the  Central  States, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
population  and  wealth.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
banner  State,  reporting  201,477  communicants, 
which  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
New  Vork  comes  next,  with  177,142.  Ohio  is 
third,  with  00,401.  New  Jersey  is  fourth, 
with  67,075.  Of  the  943,716  communicants  re¬ 
ported,  542,155  are  in  these  four  Synods,  leav¬ 
ing  401.561  for  the  remaining  forty  States, 
considerably  less  than  one-half. 

In  what  we  may  call  the  Central  West,  we 
have  104,914  communicants.  The  States  are 
Illinois,  with  65,120;  Indiana,  with  48,860; 
Michigan,  with  30,410,  and  Missouri,  with 
21,013. 

In  the  South,  including  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  Gulf  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  we  have  38,983  com¬ 
municants.  In  the  newer  West  and  North¬ 
west.  from  Wisconsin  to  Utah,  we  have  eleven 
Synods,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
136,532.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Synods 
of  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington,  we 
have  34,380.  In  China  we  have  7,611,  and  in 
India,  1,80.3. 

We  have  one  Presbytery  in  New  England 
connected  with  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which 
reports  6,022  communicants.  A  number  of 
Presbyteries  in  the  foreign  field  are  also  con 
nected  with  the  Synod  of  New  York,  as  Chili, 
with  211  communicants;  Eastern  Persia,  with 
175;  North  Laos,  with  1,961;  Siam,  with  317, 
and  Western  Persia,  with  2,276.  These  north¬ 
east  and  foreign  Presbyteries  reduce  the  local 
membership  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  to 
106,080.  The  missionary  Presbyteries  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  in  West  Africa  are  connected  with  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  reduce  its  local 
membership  to  197,284  Yet  the  fact  rema’ns 
that  our  American  Presbyterian  Church  is 
largely  conges'ed  in  the  Central  States 
We  need  more  home  missionary  enterprise  and 
li‘>erality. 

Descending  from  Synods  to  churches,  I  find 
that  only  seventeen  reported  accessions  on  ex¬ 
amination  of  over  one  hundred  each  last  year. 
They  are:  Central  Church,  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
200;  Bethany  Church.  Philadelphia,  258;  Ash¬ 
ley  Church.  Pennsylvania,  158 ;  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.,  134;  Ninth  Church,  Chicago,  127;  Mo- 
rinda,  India,  130;  Lahore,  India,  113;  Albion, 
Mich,  117;  Emmanuel  Chapel,  New  York,  117; 
Millville,  N.  Y.,  118;  East  Liverpool  O  ,  110; 
Delphos,  O  ,  115;  Onedia.  N.  Y. ,  113;  Lafay¬ 
ette  Place,  St.  Louis.  125 ;  Westminster,  St. 
Louie.  103;  Memorial,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  102; 
Dubois,  Pa  ,  101. 

The  next  matter  that  I  investigated  was  the 
growth  of  the  Church  by  accessions  from  tbe 
world.  The  whole  number  of  additions  on 
examination  reported  was  04,806,  an  average 
of  a  fraction  lees  than  7  per  cent.  ;  but  tbe  per¬ 
centage  varied  in  tbe  different  Synods.  In  New 
Jersey  it  was  only  5  per  cent.  ;  in  New  York, 
less  than  0  per  cent.  ;  in  Pennsylvania  a  little 
over  0  per  cent.  In  the  Synod  of  Atlantic  it 
was  8  per  cent.  In  that  of  Catawba.  11.  In 
Texas,  10  per  cent.  In  Iowa,  10  per  cent.  In 
Montana.  22  per  cent.,  and  in  India.  27  per 
cent  I  need  not  comment  on  this  contrast. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  only  nine  or  ten 
churches  with  over  one  thousand  members 
each ;  now,  if  I  count  correctly,  we  have 
twenty-seven,  as  follows: 

New  York-avenue,  Washington,  D  C. ,  1,234; 
Immanuel,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  1,205;  First, 
Oakland,  Cal,  1,201;  Third,  Chicago,  Ill., 
1,200;  Tabernacle,  Indianapolis,  1,043;  Trum¬ 
bull  avenue,  Detroit,  1,080;  Westminster, 
Minneapolis,  1,570;  House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul, 
1  oil;  First.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  1,089;  Lafay¬ 
ette  Ave. .  Brooklyn,  1,900;  First,  Brooklyn, 
1  405;  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  2,570;  North 
Church,  New  York.  1  Oil;  Emmanuel  Chapel, 
New  York,  1,156;  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
1  236;  Central.  New  York.  1,205;  West  End, 
New  York.  1.082;  Brick  Church.  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  2,002;  Central.  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  1,959; 
Woodland  avenue,  Cleveland,  1,018;  East  Liv 
rrpool,  O.,  1,136;  Olivet,  Philadelphia,  1,229; 
Walnut-street,  Philadelphia,  1.010;  Bethany, 
Philadelphia.  2,489;  Holland  Memorial,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1,105;  Germantown,  Pa.,  1,147;  East 
Liberty,  Pittsburg,  1,144. 


Tbe  Southern  Churchman  of  Richmond 
quotes  'from  the  recent  article  of  tbe  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Clarke  on  Variegated  'Presbyteri¬ 
anism,  and  adds  a  column  or  so  of  para¬ 
graphic  comment.  The  following  are  exam¬ 
ples  : 

We  would  not  like  to  say  “ritual  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  creed,”  though  we  know  it  oan  do 
good,  and  as  well  that  it  oan  work  evil. 

Attention  has  been  called  more  than  once 
to  the  Church  of  Rome’s  Communion  Service, 
which  is  as  ancient  and  as  true  and  free  from 
error  as  that  of  this  Church.  Its  errors  are 
introduced  by  its  rubrics ;  here  the  priest  is  to 
kneel,  here  to  genuflect,  here  to  beat  his 
breast,  here  to  kiss  the  altar,  to  stand  here,  to 
stand  there,  to  speak  in  a  loud  tone,  to  speak 
in  a  low  voice,  teaching  by  these  methods 
that  some  awful  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  elements,  tbe  change  known  as  transub- 
stantiation.  The  substance  of  tbe  bread  and 
wine  is  changed,  they  say,  though  it  is  now 
known  that  substance  apart  from  accidents 
has  no  being;  “substance”  only  part  of  the 
crazy  metaphysics  of  the  middle  ages.  There 
is  no  substance  of  bread  apart  from  its  color 
and  shape  and  weight  and  taste.  Ritual  can 
do  much  harm. 

We  did  not  know,  however,  “that  there  is 
no  longer  any  distinctive  Presbyterian  wor¬ 
ship,”  as  Mr.  Clarke  affirms.  Possibly  he  is  a 
little  exaggerative;  exaggeration,  if  not  our 
original  vn,  one  of  its  results,  being  in  nearly 
all  conversation,  following  one’s  pen  ai  it 
writes:  “Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine 
eyes.”  We  are  for  apologizing,  and  so  call 
this  a  bold  figure  of  speech.  Whether  so  or  not, 
people  speak  not  according  to  the  exactitudes 
so  much  as  according  to  their  imaginations, 
or  according  to  nothing  save  their  lack  of  the 
spirit  of  entire  truthfulness.  But  all  this 
is  not  for  Mr.  Clarke,  for  we  know  not 
whether  be  exaggerates,  though  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  not  true  for  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  South.  Not  that  there  are  no  changes 
since  old  Puritan  days,  but  not  such  as  would 
prevent  one  from  being  certain  here  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  Presbyterian  worship. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  told  the  boys  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  school  should  have  five  hun 
dred  boys  or  fifty,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  turn  out  educated  Christian  gentlemen. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  church  should  have 
a  congregation  of  one  thousand  or  one  hun¬ 
dred.  but  most  necessary  that  a  church  should 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  that 
the  preaching  be  the  preaching  Christ  bids. 
All  which  is  known ;  all  among  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  ;  but 
human  nature  being  “far  gc'e  from  original 
righteousness,”  it  is  necessary  to  bring  our 
minds  every  now  and  then  to  consider  “first 
principles,”  lest  the  foundation  get  away  from 
the  perfect  perpendicular. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  holdslthat  the  more 
closely  nature  is  studied,  the  more  distinct 
are  the  evidences  of  a  carefully  designed  plan 
behind  and  underneath  all  its  phenomena : 

Thus,  the  casual  observer  deems  tbe  events 
of  natural  history  fortuitous  and  independ¬ 
ent,  but  tbe  student  soon  discerns  proofs  of  a 
careful  balance  existing  between  plants  and 
animals,  while  apparently  living  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  other.  This  balance  of  nature 
may  b*  disturbed  by  the  energetic  interfer¬ 
ence  of  man,  and  almost  always  such  suc¬ 
cessful  interference  is  disastrous,  and  tbe 
same  result  follows  such  interference  by  any 
agency. 

Thus,  an  English  observer.  Miss  Ormond, 
found  that  a  large  crop  of  water  cress,  culti¬ 
vated  for  tbe  table,  was  much  injured  by 
caddis  worms  eating  a  large  part  of  it.  She 
then  found  that  these  worms  were  dispropor 
tionately  increased  in  the  stream  where  the 
observation  was  made  on  account  oi  the 
lessened  number  of  trout,  as  these  fish  largely 
live  upon  caddis  worms.  Proceeding  further 
in  her  inquiry,  she  found  that  the  trout  were 
diminished  by  the  rapacity  of  herons,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  in  large 
numbers.  Though  this  special  observation 
is  new.  it  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the 
general  law  above  cited,  which  makes  tbe 
balance  of  nature  dependent  upon  tbe  proper 
tionate  existence  of  entirely  independent 
agents.  The  atheistical  scientist  will  talk  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  Christian  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  inevitaole  power  of  those  laws, 
but  he  will  go  further,  and  see  in  them  only 
the  expressions  of  that  infinite  wisdom  of 
God  which  created  all  things  and  devised  the 


vastly  complex  universe.  To  deny  them  as 
evidences  of  personal  design,  and  to  attribute 
them  to  an  abstract  law,  or  tbe  fortuitous 
arrangement  of  material  atoms,  seems  as 
childish  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  account 
for  human  footsteps  on  the  seashore  by  some 
law  which  caused  tbe  particles  of  sand  to 
arrange  themselves  in  such  an  order  as  to 
present  that  particular  form. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  of  the  unlooked  for  incidents  of 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey  : 

God  makes  even  tbe  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  and  out  of  seeming  defeat  He  often 
brings  victory  to  His  cause.  Tbe  atrocious 
massacres  of  Armenians  have  seemed  a  fatal 
blow  to  missions  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  yet 
a  letter  from  an  American  missionary  in 
Armenia,  published  in  Tbe  Christian  World, 
London,  furnishes  ground  for  hope  that  they 
may  bring  in  a  brighter  day  for  Christianity. 
Tbe  unifying  and  purifying  influence  of  afflic¬ 
tion— the  welding  power  of  persecution,  has 
often  been  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Cburcb, 
and  already  this  result  is  manifest  in  bringing 
closer  together  tbe  Christians  of  tbe  Empire. 
The  letter  referred  to  gives  several  instances 
of  united  services  of  Protestants  and  Arme¬ 
nian  Christians,  and  the  attentive  listening 
to  evangelical  preaching  by  immense  audi¬ 
ences,  filling  to  overflowing  the  largest  chur¬ 
ches.  Tbe  reconciliation  going  on  between 
Protestants  and  tbe  old  Armenian  Church  has 
been  greatly  hastened  by  the  events  of  tbe 
past  year.  'The  writer  and  his  wife  have  lately 
preached  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  venerable  Gregorian  liturgy  to  audi¬ 
ences  of  over  ten  thousand,  and  the  services 
have  thronged  alike  tbe  old  Armenian  and 
the  Protestant  churches.  He  attributes  this 
result  to,  first,  tbe  solidifying  influence  of  an 
awful  persecution;  second,  tbe  sympathy  of 
Western  Nonconformity;  third,  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  native  Armenian  pastors  and  the 
old  Gregorian  Armenians  in  dispensing  relief 
to  tbe  suffering  people.  These,  with'  other 
higher  influences  working  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all,  have  brought  about  the  fact 
that  the  Protestants  (including  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  native  preachers)  have  been 
preaching  tbe  Gospel  in  the  old  Gregorian 
churches  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  old 
Gregorian  ritual.  There  is  in  this  tbe  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  better  day  for  Christ’s  cause  through¬ 
out  Turkey. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  N. 
C.,  is  reminiscent: 

Students  in  Scotland  have  certain  privileges 
which  are  not  accorded  to  students  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Johnston,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  recently  retired  from  his  chair 
because  the  students  charged  that  be  did  not 
satisfy  bis  classes,  by  bis  want  of  method. 
The  University  court  gave  careful  attention  to 
tbe  charges,  made  examination,  and  sustained 
them.  We  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  some  students  were  hungering  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  information  on  modern  theology,  that  a 
meeting  was  held  in  which  it  was  mildly  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  respectfully  petition  the  pro¬ 
fessor  to  lecture  to  us  on  certain  *opic^.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  to  do 
nothing,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  Church  bad 
placed  tbe  professor  in  his  chair,  and  that  tbe 
Church  knew  what  be  was  expected  to  teach, 
and  the  incumbent  was  far  more  experienced 
than  the  students.  So  we  never  got  those 
lectures,  and  consequently  had  to  dig  them 
out  by  a  toilsome  process  of  individual  stuly. 


Tbe  North  and  West  does  well  in  stirring  up 
tbe  “Twin  Cities”  to  retain  the  present  able 
head  of  Macalester  College : 

It  is  said  that  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  pays  its  professors  splendid  salaries, 
is  trying  hard  to  get  Dr.  Wallace  for  its  Col¬ 
lege  of  Greek.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Harper  in  editing  an  Anabasis  that  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  the  old  ones.  If  Dr.  Wallace 
thought  as  much  of  birr  self  as  be  does  of 
Macalester  College,  we  should  have  no  hope 
of  keeping  him.  If  be  stays,  it  will  be  at  tbe 
cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  If  be  should  be  compelled 
to  go,  we  never  could  hope  to  gain  such  a 
prize  again.  But  we  take  a  little  courage  in 
thinking  that  Dr.  Wallace  would  like  to  see 
every  Presbyterian  preacher  in  Minnesota  and 
in  the  Northwest  enthusiastic  for  our  college. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  passion  in  all  our 
churches  for  Christian  education  in  heroic 
self-denials  of  those  who  give  all  to  Christ. 


October  8,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  TEACHINUS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  18.  1806. 

XLII.— PREPARATION  FOR  CHRIST’S 
COMING  AGAIN. 

Matthew  xxiv.  37-xxv.  30. 

Whether  His  return  were  to  be  near  or  re¬ 
mote,  it  behooved  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus 
was  speaking,  as  it  has  behooved  all  His  dis¬ 
ciples  since  that  time,  to  be  on  the  alert, 
watching,  expectant,  prepared  for  the  event 
which  of  all  others  must  to  the  Christian  be 
the  most  joyful:  the  coming  again  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  particularly  important  that 
Jesus  should  dwell  upon  this  subject  at  the 
time  which  we  are  now  studying,  only  two  or 
three  days  before  His  death.  For  although 
He  bad  long  been  preparing  them  for  such  an 
event,  it  was  certain  that  when  it  arrived 
they  would  be  completely  crushed,  and  for 
the  time,  hopeless,  unless  by  the  teachings  of 
this  moment  He  succeeded  in  so  filling  their 
minds  with  the  thought  of  His  reappearing, 
that  this  thought  would  give  them  a  new 
hope  and  a  more  enduring  courage.  He  would 
indeed  return  to  them,  temporarily,  after  His 
death,  to  give  them  an  abiding  conviction 
that  He  was  still  living,  though  withdrawn 
from  them.  But  they  would  still  need  to  keep 
before  them  the  expectation  of  His  coming 
again  as  the  strongest  possible  motive  power 
of  their  conduct. 

Therefore,  after  having  given  them  some 
reason  to  believe  that  His  return  might  be 
long  delayed  (vss.  13,  14),  and  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  might  occur  at  a  not  distant 
period  (vss.  32-34),  and  an  unequivocal  assur 
ance  that  He  himself  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  time  (vs.  36),  He  went  on,  in  the 
opening  verses  of  our  lesson  (vss.  37-39)  to 
assure  them,  that  come  when  it  might.  His 
Second  Advent  would  be  a  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  catastrophe,  and  would  surprise  men 
in  the  midst  of  their  common  associations  and 
earthly  preoccupations.  We  know  that  the 
Apostles  did,  in  fact,  confidently  expect  the 
Lord’s  return  during  their  lifetime  (1  Thess. 
i  9,  lO,  iii.  13).  Yet  was  their  faith  not 
shaken  by  the  delay  of  His  appearing  after 
the  death  of  many  of  them  (iv.  15-17).  In 
part  they  accounted  for  this  by  the  belief  in 
the  boundless  love  of  God,  who  desired  to  give 
the  world  a  longer  space  for  repentance  (2 
Pet.  iii.  9),  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not 
at  any  time  forget  that  their  Master  bad  not 
intended  them  to  interpret  His  words  by  any 
of  their  own  preconceptions,  for  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  afier  the  death  of  every  one  of  the 
Eleven,  except  himself,  that  St.  John  was  still 
able  tarepeat,  without  explanation,  the  Lord’s 
promise  to  come  again  and  receive  these  very 
disciples  unto  Himself  (John  xiv.  3).  The 
question  that  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  was  precisely  that  which  their  Lord  made 

eminent  in  this  part  of  His  discourse ;  not 
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when  the  Second  Advent  should  occur,  but 
what  should  be  the  condition  of  the  believer 
when  it  did  come. 

Our  Lord  taught,  then,  first  (Matt.  xiv.  37- 
39),  that  it  would  be  a  sudden,  and  by  the 
woild  at  large  unexpected,  event.  His  next 
teaching  (vss.  40,  41)  was  that  the  destiny 
of  men  at  that  time  would  be  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  their  worldly  position.  Men  might 
be  working  side  by  side  in  the  field,  women 
aiding  one  another  in  the  avocations  of 
home,  of  whom  one  would  be  called  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  joys  of  His  appearing,  and  the 
other  left  out.  As  to  the  destiny  of  this  other 
nothing  is  said,  because  the  concern  now  is 
wholly  with  those  who  belong  to  Christ,  and 
this  part  of  His  discourse,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served  simply  teaches  that  worldly  avocation 
does  not  enter  into  the  question. 

But  the  .-jtate  of  the  disciple  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  of  vital  importance.  He  is  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  (vs.  42),  vigilant,  watchful, 
not  taken  unawares  (vss.  43,  44),  but  lending 
glory  to  common  duty  by  bolding  this  ex¬ 
pectation  even  in  bis  heart  (vss.  44-46).  This 
aspect  of  the  question  was  already  familiar  to 
the  disciples,  and  was  studied  by'us  in  Lesson 
XXXI.  (Luke  xii.  39-46),  including  the  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  opposite2.course  of  conduct 
(Matt.  xxiv.  48-51). 

The  contrast  between  the  good  and  evil  ser¬ 
vant,  the  alert  and  the  negligent,  brings  out 
in  an  awful  manner  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  in  the  number  of  Christ’s  disciples  to 
whom  His  coming  will  be  a  time,  not  of  joy, 
but  of  woe  unspeakable.  Although  in  this 
discourse  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  very  care¬ 
fully  abstains  from  showing  the  ultimate  fate 
of  those  who  are  not  of  the  number  of  His 
disciples.  He  shows  in  no  ambiguous  colors 
the  fate  of  the  servant  who  makes  of  his 
master’s  service  a  means  of  seeking  his  own 
ends,  who  is  selfish,  self-indulgent,  self-seek¬ 
ing,  and  in  consequence,  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Christendom  is  full  of  Christians  of 
this  sort  to  day,  servants  of  Christ  who  feel 
no  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
servants. 

The  importance  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  believer  awaits  the  Lord’s  coming 
was  further  shown  by  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins  (xxv.  1-13).  With  the  imagery  of 
this  beautiful  parable,  the  disciples  were 
familiar — the  Eastern  wedding,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectant  bride  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom  who  will  come  in  festive  proces¬ 
sion  to  lead  her  home,  the  bride’s  attendants 
ready  to  go  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  approach,  and’escort  him  to  the 
presence  of  the  bride.  It  was  no  offence  on 
their  part  that  during  the  bridegroom’s  delay 
they  all  slumbered  and  slept;  the  wise  did 
that  as  well  as  the  foolish.  But  the  wise  slept 
as  him  whose  heart  waketh,  with  abundant 
stores  with  which  to  nourish  the  pure  dame 
of  expectancy  and  readiness  for  service ;  the 
foolish  slept  in  dull  oblivion,  and  waked  to 
find  that  their  supply  of  grace  was  exhausted. 
As  Dr.  Abbott  has  said,  “not  what  death  finds 
us  doing,  but  bow  death  finds  us  furnished,  is 
the  important  question.”  To  sleep  is  well,  if, 
on  sudden  awaking,  we  are  ready  furnished 
to  meet  the  bridegroom. 

Yet  that  the  furnishing  which  will  be  ours 
depends  upon  our  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  given  is  an  important  truth  which 
Jesus  shows  by  the  parable  of  the  Talent*.  It 
teaches  the  spirit  in  which  the  service  should 
be  performed  which  has  been  committed  to 
us.  In  some  respects  it  is  like  that  of  the 
Pound?,  told  a  few  days  before  on  the  way 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  one  pound 
given  to  each  is  a  figure  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  to  everyone ;  here  the  gifts  are 


of  varying  values  and  signify  the  special  trust 
with  which  each  one  is  endowed.  To  each  of 
us,  according  to  his  capacity,  mental,  moral, 
physical,  are  given  five  talents,  or  two,  or 
one ;  for  each  we  shall  be  held  to  striot'ac- 
oount  on  our  Lord’s  appearance,  and  not  to 
use  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage  is  as 
truly  sin  as  to  misuse  them  ;  to  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  profit  of  our  Maater,  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Hit  plans,  is  as  truly  sin  as  to  work 
against  those  interests. 

Here  again  the  teaching  is  unequivocal— the 
servant  of  Christ  who  is  unfaithful  has  before 
him  a  dreadful  doom.  First  the  loss  of  un¬ 
used  talents,  the  wasting  away  of  the  capacity 
to  do  good,  and  after  that  the  outer  darkness 
of  separation  from  Christ.  Not  alone  wicked 
deeds,  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  servant 
whom  we  have  already  heard  (xxiv.  48,  49), 
but  mere  unprofitableness  (xxv.  30),  deprive 
the  servant  of  that  ineffable  “joy  of  his  Lord” 
(vss.  21,  23),  which  is  the  blissful  portion  of 
him  who  has  made  the  interests  of  the  Lord 
his  own. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Solomon’s  Wealth  and  Wisdom. 

1  Kings  iv.  25-34. 

Golden  Text.— Them  that  honor  me  I  will 
honor,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed.— 1  Samuel  ii.  30. 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  place  to  pass  in 
review  the  chief  characteristics  of  Solomon’s 
reign,  there  being  little  in  the  passage  itself 
to  demand  special  attention. 

Under  Solomon  civilization  was  carried  to 
the  higheet  perfection  which  the  world  up  to 
that  time  had  known.  The  arts  bad  free 
scope  in  every  direction,  literature,  philosophy 
(the  “Wisdom”  of  the  Bible,  verse  80;  com¬ 
pare  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes),  physical  sci¬ 
ence  (vs.  33),  were  cultivated  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Internal  improvements,  high  roade, 
water  works  on  a  very  extensive  scale  (Eooles. 
ii.  6),  and  fortifications  (1  Kings  ix.  17-19) 
were  instituted.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
highly  developed  (chapters  ix.  26-28;  x.  11, 
15,  22,  28,  29),  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
gained  that  refinement  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  peace  and  prosperity  (oh.  iv.  25), 
and  which  would  be  sure  to  ensue  from 
friendly  intercourse  with  an  old  civilization 
like  that  of  Egypt  (oh.  vii.  8). 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  Solomon’s 
, reign  was  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
more  perfect  ordering  of  the  priesthood,  as 
we  shall  study  in  a  later  lesson. 

Under  these  infiuenoes  Israel  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  in  their  ideas  both  of  religion 
and  of  government.  Their  theory  of  religion 
was  righteousness,  a  conception  which  bad 
never  dawned  upon  any  other  people ;  while 
their  theory  of  the  State  was  one  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  antiquity  elsewhere,  and  to  which 
modern  nations  have  barely  attained,  that 
government  must  in  no  wise  injure  the  free- 
dom  of  the  people.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  government. 

It  is  natural  enough  in  a  State  controlled 
by  such  ideas  that  wealth  should  abound 
(oh.  X.  27).  Our  lesson,  however,  dwells 
more  particularly  upon  Solomon’s  wisdom.  It 
was  greater,  we  are  told,  than  that  of  all  the 
children  of  the  East,  the  Arab  tribes  who 
were  famed  for  wisdom  of  ^he  kind  which 
we  find  in  the  Book  of  Job;  he  had  a  wisdom 
which  excelled  that  of  Egypt,  which  was  sci- 
entific  rather  than  meditative ;  he  was  wiser 
even  than  four  men  who  appear  to  have  had 
a  traditional  fame  (as  we  say,  “as  wise  as  Sol¬ 
omon”).  Only  a  very  small  part  of  his  uttered 
wisdom  is  found^in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
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Oar  Best. 

Oct.  12.  The  lookont  committee.  2  Corinthians  .5 : 16-2/. 

13.  The  prayer-meet ing  committee.  2  Chronicles 

7:13-22. 

14.  The  social  committee.  Nehemiah  8:9-18. 

15.  The  music  committee.  Psalm  66 : 1-8. 

16.  The  flower  committee.  1  Chronicles  16  :  23-29. 

17.  The  executive  committee.  1  Corinthians  14 : 23- 

30.40. 

18.  Topic— Are  we  doint;  our  best  ?  Matthew  5 : 13- 

16:  25:14-30.  lA  meetintt  to  consider  the  com¬ 
mittee  work  of  the  society  suggested.) 

The  mistake  is  often  made  concerning  good 
works,  that  they  must  be  some  form  of  out 
ward  activity,  such  as  ministering  to  others, 
and  those  who  are  not  able  to  serve  in  this 
way  think  that  they  are  doing  no  good. 
Christ’s  personality  was  greater  than  Hie 
works.  Hie  gentleness  was  His  greatness. 
The  Beatitudes,  or  blessed  things,  which  He 
had  been  praising,  were  not  what  were  usually 
regarded  as  desirable  or  praiseworthy.  They 
manifested  holiness  of  heart,  but  made  no 
such  show  as  public  prayer  and  almsgiving. 
They  were  passive  virtues  and  spiritual  graces, 
such  as  one  who  had  no  gifts  and  was  poor  or 
shut  in  from  the  world  might  cultivate. 

Christ’s  disciples  were  to  be  reviled  and  perse¬ 
cuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  as  the  prophets 
had  been,  and  should  receive  the  same  reward. 
Tet  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Salt  is 
one  of  the  essentials  for  physical  health  end 
life.  It  purifies,  preserves,  and  fiavors.  It 
was  the  emblem  of  purity  and  friendship  and 
fidelity.  When  one  ate  salt  with  another,  it 
became  a  pledge  of  friendship.  The  offerings 
to  Ood  were  salted,  and  a  covenant  of  mu¬ 
tual  friendship  was  thereby  entered  into 
with  Ood.  A  Christian  is  a  friend  of  Ood, 
and  is  faithful  to  Him  and  His  interests.  He 
purifies  the  world,  seasons  society,  carries  re¬ 
ligion  into  business  and  all  life. 

^  the  salt  loses  its  saltness,  or  fiavor,  it  | 
not  only  loses  all  its  value,  but  is  worse  than ! 
useless,  for  it  becomes  deceptive  and  injuri¬ 
ous.  A  Christian  who  has  only  a  name  to 
live,  is  dead,  and  a  decaying,  or  dead  thing, 
is  useless  and  corrupting  and  vile.  The  salt  of 
vital  religion,  of  a  living  faith,  of  a  practical 
Christianity,  of  a  true  Oospel,  is  the  only 
saviour  of  the  world. 

Our  Lord  also  likens  His  disciples  to  the 
light.  They  are  the  light  of  the  world.  The 
province  of  the  light  is  to  enlighten.  It  is  a 
revealer.  By  it  one  sees  and  knows  and  walks. 
Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Word,  the  Truth,  the 
Light  of  the  World.  He  is  Ood  manifest.  In 
their  degree,  and  in  the  same  manner,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  the  lesser  lights  of  the  world.  They 
are  to  let  their  light  shine.  They  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  faith,  and  experience:  they  have  also 
the  testimony  and  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  They  only  can  reveal  Christianity 
practically  to  the  world.  Being  in  Christ  and 
having  His  Spirit,  they  have  light  in  them¬ 
selves  and  are  self-luminous.  Others  may  be 
reflectors,  but  they  can  shine.  It  is  not 
enough  that  one  have  light ;  he  must  display 
it,  not  hide  or  cover  it.  One  cannot  be  a 
secret  Christian  and  shine.  The  first  act  of  a 
disciple  is  to  confess  Christ  before  the  world, 
and  then  to  confess  on  behalf  of  Him  every¬ 
where.  One  is  to  so  shine  that  His  light  shall 
be  seen.  He  is  to  be  Christ’s  epistle,  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  They  can  see  in  his  life 
that  he  has  been  with  Christ.  lu  his  measure 
and  according  to  his  opportunity  every  Chris¬ 
tian  is  to  be  a  preacher  and  apostle,  or  mis¬ 
sionary.  Christians  show  what  Christ  is,  and 
what  He  does,  and  their  good  works  will 
glorify  Ood.  They  are  lighthouses,  torches, 
lamps  in  the  world’s  darkness.  One  has  said 


that  the  Beatitudes  are  windows  in  the  light- 1 
house  through  which  the  light  shines.  • 

The  keeper  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  I 
was  asked  what  would  happen  if  hie  light  I 
should  go  out.  He  said:  **  Impossible  I  If* 
this  light  should  go  out  for  one  night,  I 
should  hear  of  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  had  gone  to  ruin ;  this  light  must 
never  go  out.” 

No  one  can  tell  who  may  be  looking  to  him 
for  light;  some  wanderer  in  the  darkness,  just 
about  to  perish,  may  have  only  his  lamp  to 
guide  him.  A  catcher  in  the  college  baseball 
team  was  also  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  who 
had  the  joy  of  leading  his  class  to  Christ. 
Many  years  after  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
missionary  in  India,  saying  that  it  was  his 
ball  playing,  rather  than  his  teaching,  that 
led  him  to  Christ,  and  he  added:  “I  have 
baptized  a  thousand  converts.  ”  This  boy  used 
to  sit  on  the  fence  of  his  father’s  garden  and 
see  hie  teacher  play  ball. 

One’s  unconscious  influence  may  be  his 
greatest.  If  he  is  following  Christ  and  look¬ 
ing  only  to  Him,  others  will  see  it.  Chris 
tians  are  the  world’s  Bihle,  the  only  one 
many  have  or  read.  And  however  much  they 
criticize  Christians,  they  show  by  this  very 
thing  that  they  knew  the  true  light  and  walk 
in  the  darkness  of  their  own  choice. 

One  may  glorify  Ood  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  in  whatever  he  does.  He  is  chosen  to 
bear  fruit  and  serve  unto  good  works.  And 
good  works  need  not  necessarily  be  what  are 
esteemed  geat  works.  A  rushlight  may  guide 
out  of  darkness.  All  good  works  glorify  God. 
Light  has  the  same  effect  in  all  lands, 
and  Christ’s  command  was  to  let  it  shine 
among  the  heathen.  He  is  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness  for  the  lost  world. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  fits  well  these 
illustrations  of  Christian  influence,  and  shows 
how  faithfulness  is  rewarded  and  neglect  pun¬ 
ished.  Servants  are  intrusted  with  talents 
according  to  their  several  ability.  One  has 
five  talent  ability,  another  two,  another  one. 
The  talents  are  the  Lord’s,  and  they  are  his 
servants.  The  first  two  trade  with  theirs 
and  double  them ;  the  third  hides  his  instead 
of  using  it.  When  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  the  five  and  two  talent  men  are  com¬ 
mended.  They  have  done  well,  what  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  are  commended  and 
rewarded.  Faithful  in  a  few  things,  they  are 
set  to  rule  over  many  things,  and  enjoy  the 
favor  of  their  lord.  But  the  one  talent  man, 
who  knew  that  his  lord  expected  to  reap  more 
than  he  sowed,  complained  of  being  afraid  of 
losing  what  he  had,  and  therefore  hid  it.  His 
own  excuse  was  his  condemnation,  for  he  had 
onl}  to  put  it  at  interest  to  increase  it.  He 
did  not  try,  and  was  self-condemned.  Justly 
what  he  had  was  taken  away  and  given  to 
others  who  were  faithfuL  Faithful  in  least, 
faithful  in  much,  is  the  principle.  He  who 
has,  may  with  it  get  more,  and  he  who  has 
not,  loses  all.  The  unprofitable  servant  has 
no  use  and  place,  and  is  cast  out. 

Salt  is  for  use,  and  kept  too  long,  loses  its 
flavor.  Light  is  for  shining,  and  when  it  does 
not  shine,  it  goes  out  in  darkness.  A  false 
light  is  a  guide  to  destruction  and  death. 
The  injustice  is  personal  and  continual ;  let 
your  light  shine. 

When  one  does  his  best  in  the  place  where 
Ood  puts  him,  and  all  the  time  is  doing 
his  duty  and  work  for  his  Lord,  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  his  reward.  One  may  magnify  his  office 
on  any  committee,  and  make  it  important. 
He  can  at  least  attend  its  meeting,  and  show 
his  willingness  to  work. 

The  world  needs  Christ  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  everyone  is  in  his  place  to  enlighten  it 
according  to  the  light  that  is  in  him  ;  and  one 
may  go  to  Christ  for  light  at  any  time.  As 
the  lights  in  the  prophet’s  vision  were  fed 
from  living  olive  trees,  so  he  may  abide  in  liv¬ 
ing  communion  with  Christ. 


Cbdbccn’s  Department. 


THE  LITTLE  SISTER-MOTHER. 

Dear  little  alster-motber. 

Quaint  little  maid  in  bine. 

Tending  the  baby  brother 
As  mamma  used  to  do. 

Keeping  the  home  so  neatly: 

(’ooking  as  if ’t  were  play: 

Meeting  each  task  so  sweetly— 

Bless  you,  dear  girl,  I  say! 

Childhood  so  wise,  yet  8imi)le, 

Brought  to  such  sudden  stress. 

With  the  dew  of  life  in  its  dimple. 

And  the  gold  of  youth  in  its  tress. 

Ah!  may  our  sister-mother 
The  thought  of  God’s  love  fulflll — 

To  be  to  us  all  that  other 
Might  he.  were  she  living  still. 

—.lames  Buckham  in  Golden  Rule. 

HOW  TO  REMAIN  YOl  NG. 

Strive  always  to  be  calm:  be  cheerful  and  sleep  well: 
Delight  in  music:  much  with  little  children  dwell: 

With  moderation  eat:  salute  the  opening  day 
With  glad  “Good  morning!”  be  it  rosy  dawn  or  gray: 

Thy  burdens  bravely  bear,  yet  make  thou  no  delay 
To  help  a  feeble  brother  all  the  rugged  way: 

Think  not  too  much  of  self:  nor  idly  fret  and  grieve 
That  thou  must  all  earth’s  wealth  and  beauty  some  day 
leave: 

Trust  thou  in  God:  and  in  the  holy  footsteps  tread 
Of  those  who  live  forever,  though  men  count  them  dead. 
Wise  as  the  serpent,  and  yet  harmless  as  the  dove— 

Be  thou  like  Christ  in  heavenly  patience  and  in  love. 

—Rev.  Frederic  R.  Marvin  in  Home  .Tournal. 


THF>  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  FROM  A  CHILD. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  a  child 
can  have  is  a  father  and  mother  who  have  un¬ 
feigned  faith— real,  sincere  piety  toward  God 
and  love  toward  men.  What  a  high  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  a  pious  grandmother  and 
mother  Paul  has  made  immortal  in  his  words 
to  Timothy  when  he  was  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry:  “When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  un¬ 
feigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first 
in  thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother  Eu¬ 
nice,  and  I  am  pesuaded  that  in  thee  also” ; 
and  again  he  says:  “And  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  in  many  Chris¬ 
tian  households  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  left  entirely  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  to  the  preaching  from 
the  pulpit.  It  should  be  the  mother’s  greatest 
privilege,  and  a  sweet  and  holy  duty,  to 
gather  her  children  about  her  at  certain  times 
and  talk  with  them  on  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  Ood,  and  kneel  in  prayer  with  them, 
praying  especially  for  them  that  they  may 
have  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  governing  their 
daily  lives.  What  a  help  to  her  children  for 
her  to  sit  down  with  them  and  go  over  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  every  week.  A  mother 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  light  was 
shed  on  her  own  study  of  the  Scriptures  by 
studying  with  her  children.  The  mother 
goes  over  the  school  lessons  with  her  children. 
She  wishes  them  to  be  good  and  true  schol 
ars,  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths 
they  are  to  recite.  She  is  anxious  for  them 
to  pass  into  higher  ranks  :vith  each  succeed 
ing  year.  Why  is  she  not  as  anxious  that  tl^ey 
should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  is  able  to  make  her  chil¬ 
dren  wise  unto  salvation?  The  importance  of 
seeking  first  a  knowledge  of  righteousness 
should  be  paramount  to  all  other  learning. 

If  the  question  should  be  asked  by  our  Sun¬ 
day  school  teachers  next  Sunday,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  how  many  of  those  children’s 
mothers  had  gone  over  the  Sunday-school  les¬ 
son  with  them,  how  many  little  hands  would 
•  be  raised  to  speak  for  the  faithfulness  of 
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motbers  in  that  one  particular Y  Every  child 
has  implicit  faith  in  its  mother.  What  mother 
says  must  be  true.  Bible  truths  from  mother’s 
lips  are  not  to  be  questioned.  A  consecrated 
mother’s  teachings  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  her  prayers,  are  a 
holy  inheritance  to  leave  for  her  children. 

Says  Dr.  McLeod:  ** There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman,  however  poor  they  may  be,  but  have 
it  in  their  power,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  to 
leave  behind  them  the  grandest  thing  on 
earth,  character,  and  their  children  might 
rise  up  after  them  and  thank  Ood  that  their 
mother  was  a  pious  woman  and  their  father  a 
pious  man.”  “Blessed  is  the  memory  of  a 
good  Christian  mother.  It  floats  to  us  now 
like  the  beautiful  perfume  of  some  woodland 
blossom.  The  music  of  other  voices  may  be 
lost,  but  the  entrancing  memory  of  her’s  will 
echo  in  our  souls  forever  Other  faces  will 
fade  away  and  be  forgotten,  but  her’s  will 
shine  on  until  the  light  from  heaven’s  portal 
shall  glorify  our  own.  When  in  the  fltful 
pauses  of  busy  life  our  feet  wander  back  to 
the  old  homestead,  crossing  the  well  worn 
threshold,  we  stand  once  more  in  the  low, 
quaint  room  so  hallowed  by  her  presence, 
how  the  feeling  of  childish  innocence  and 
dependence  comes  over  us  as  we  kneel  down 
in  the  evening  hour  just  where  we  knelt  long 
years  ago  at  mother’s  knee,  lisping,  ‘Our 
Father.  ’  How  many  times  when  the  tempter 
lures  us  on,  the  memory  of  those  sacred  hours, 
that  mother’s  words,  her  faith  and  piayers, 
saved  us  from  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  sin. 
Years  have  plied  great  drifts  between  her  and 
us,  but  they  have  not  hidden  from  our  sight 
the  glory  of  her  pure  and  holy  love.  ” 

John  Newton,  in  his  worst  days,  could 
never  forget  bis  mother,  at  whose  knees  he 
had  learned  to  pray,  but  who  was  taken  to 
heaven  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old. 
“My  mother’s  God,  the  God  of  mercy,  have 
mercy  upon  me  I”  was  often  his  agonizing 
prayer  in  danger,  and  we  all  know  how  that 
was  answered. 

There  is  nothing  in  after  life  that  can  take 
the  place  of  father  and  mother  to  the  child  ; 
there  is  no  other  institution  like  the  family ; 
there  is  no  other  earthly  love  like  paternal 
and  maternal  love,  and  no  friendship  like 
the  friendship  of  father  and  mother.  In  a 
home  where  the  Bible  is  the  most  honored 
book  and  the  children  are  taught  that  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and 
Is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  the 
children  cannot  fail  of  being  well  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith.  Note,  all  Scripture, 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  St  Augustine  well  says :  “In  the  Old 
Testament  the  New  is  concealed  ;  in  the  New, 
the  Old  lies  open.” 

Let  the  children  take  their  first  steps  in  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  mother’s  knee,  and 
on  the  journey  of  life  should  they  wander 
away  from  the  right  path,  they  cannot  say 
that  mother  did  not  do  her  duty  in  teaching 
them  the  true  way  of  life.  The  work  is  our’s ; 
rerults  we  must  leave  with  God. 

A  wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of 
a  mother’s  prayers  was  brought  to  notice  in 
an  evening  prayer-meeting  at  a  church  in  New 
York  some  years  since:  A  young  man  arose 
for  prayers,  and  then  be  went  home  and  wrote 
out  these  words :  “Twenty-five  years  ago  to¬ 
night  my  mother  went  to  heaven,  my  beauti¬ 
ful,  blessed  mother,  and  I  have  been  alone, 
tossed  up  and  down  upon  the  billows,  of  life’s 
tempestuous  ocean.  Shall  I  ever  go  to  heaven? 
She  told  me  I  must  meet  her  in  heaven. 
When  she  took  her  boy’s  hand  in  her’s,  and 
turned  her  gentle,  loving  eyes  on  me.  and 
gazed  earnestly  and  long  into  my  face,  and 
then  ifted  them  to  heaven  in  that  last  prayer. 


she  prayed  that  I  might  meet  her  in  heaven. 
I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall?  My  mother’s  pray¬ 
ers  I  Did  ever  a  boy  have  such  a  mother  as  I 
bad?  Oh,  how  she  used  to  pray  I  So  earnest, 
so  importunate,  so  believing  1  Shall  1  ever  be 
a  Christian?  She  was  a  Christian,  and  how 
bright  and  pure  and  happy  was  her  life! 
Blessed  mother,  did  you  pray  in  vain  for  your 
boy?  Ah,  no,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.  I  will 
pray  for  myself.  She  never  doubted.  My 
mother’s  Bible  and  my  conscience  teach  me 
what  I  am  and  what  I  have  made  myself.  1 
need  a  Saviour  mighty  to  save.  I  must  seek 
Him.  I  will.  Saviour  of  the  perishing,  save, 
or  I  perish  I” 

The  next  evening  that  young  man  rose  in 
prayer-meeting  and  said:  “My  brethren,  I 
stand  before  you  a  monument  of  God’s  amaz¬ 
ing  mercy  and  goodness.  Forever  blessed  be 
His  holy  name !  All  I  have  and  aB  I  am  I 
consecrate  to  Jesus,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  I 
Oh,  the  power  of  my  mother’s  prayers !" 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

EMPTY  NESTS  AND  THE  LAST  FLOWER. 

The  autumnal  winds  had  blown  the  leaves 
off  from  the  large  tree  in  front  of  the  school- 
house.  It  was  the  one  tree  near  the  city 
school  that  made  it  seem  something’ like  the 
country  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  played 
about  it,  or  stood  in  its  shade  on  those  hot 
last  days  of  the  school  year. 

The  boys  and  girls  thought  they  knew  all 
about  that  tree,  but  when  the  leaves  bad 
fallen  to  the  sidewalk  and  the  boughs  were 
bare,  the  secrets  of  the  tree  were  revealed. 
The  old  tree  bad  bad  its  own  secrets,  and  it 
kept  them  well.  There  amid  the  bare  branches 
were  three  birds’  nests,  empty  now,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  proof  that  mother  and 
father  birds  had  been  at  work  there  in  the 
spring  time  building  them  ;  that  the  mother 
bird  bad  laid  pretty  little  eggs  in  them,  and 
that  tiny  birds  had  been  batched,  feathered, 
taught  to  fly,  and  had  gone  away  now  to 
warmer  climes.  How  could  all  that  have  been 
going  on  right  in  front  of  the  school-house 
and  the  children  not  have  found  it  out?  The 
turned  their  eyes  upward  to  the  topmost 
branches  and  wondered. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  hidden  homes 
of  the  birds  are  clearly  revealed.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  the  country  dweller  to  walk 
about  the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  woods, 
and  see  the  empty  nests,  how  they  are  made, 
and  where  they  have  been  so  completely  con¬ 
cealed.  This  is  the  >time  of  year  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  in  these  words : 

“  Boughs  are  daily  rifled 
By  the  gusty  thieves. 

And  the  book  of  nature 
(ietteth  short  of  leaves.” 

A  naturalist  tells  us  that  he  thinks  the  gray 
vireo’s  nest  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its 
make  up.  The  nest  is  like  a  basket  banging 
in  a  fork  of  the  tree.  He  describes  one  in 
this  way:  “Here  we  find  the  toughest  material 
of  the  nest,  our  wise  bird  having  selected 
fibres  of  inner  bark,  spider  and  cocoon  silk, 
and  strips  from  the  milkweed— strong  as  flax 
—to  moor  its  cradle.  The  compact  body  of 
the  nest  gives  a  singular  variety;  here  are 
strips  of  white  and  yellow  birch  bark,  aster, 
calyxes,  cobwebs,  a  blue  bottle  fly,  spider-egg 
silk  tufts,  slender  roots,  bits  of  pith,  skeleton¬ 
ized  leaves,  pine  needles,  old  cocoons  of  the 
tussock-moth,  grass,  caterpillar  hairs,  dande¬ 
lion  seeds,  moss,  and  feathers.  A  broad  piece 
of  mottled  gray  paper  like  substance,  forms 
the  outside  base  of  the  nest.  This  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  hornet’s  nest,  one  of  the  favorite 
fabrics  of  all  the  vireos.  And  what  is  this 
weather  beaten  fragment  which  crops  out 
beneath  it?  A  bit  of  newspaper  I”  The  natu¬ 
ralist  continues:  “I  was  led  to  scan  with  curi¬ 


osity  the  text  of  these  weather-beaten  waifs 
of  news.  In  most  of  them  the  print  was  worn 
and  illegible,  and  in  others  so  fragmentary  as 
to  be  without  sense.  But  at  length  I  oame 
upon  this  text :  ‘Have  in  view  the  wiU  of  Ood.’ 
Those  were  the  only  words  connected  to¬ 
gether.  ” 

What  a  preacher  that  little  bird  was  to  that 
man  I  “Have  in  view  the  will  of  Oodl”  And 
what  a  text  for  us  all  to  remember  I 

When  the  leaves  go  and  the  nests  are  empty, 
the  stroller  in  the  woods  will  find  the  flower 
that  “  waits  and  comes  alone.  ”  It  is  not  the 
beautiful  fringed  blue  gentian,  for  the  frost 
takes  that.  It  is  the  witch  hazel,  the  last 
wild  blossom  of  the  year.  The  waving  pen¬ 
nants  that  have  been  coiled  for  weeks  within 
their  patient  bode  are  now  unfurled  and 
swung  out.  And  when  those  pennants  are 
swung  out  there  is  a  bombardment  going  on 
among  the  bushes.  If  yon  have  never  seen 
these  little  sharp-shooters  let  off  their  wee 
guns,  you  can  hardly  understand  how  won¬ 
derful  it  all  is.  The  ripe  pods  of  last  year’s 
flowers,  instead  of  falling  silently  on  the 
ground  or  making  balloon  ascensions  like 
the  thistle  and  the  milkweed,  burst  open, 
and  with  surprising  force  rattle  among  the 
dry  leaves,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  forty 
feet  from  where  they  fire  off  their  little  guns. 

A  boy  brought  home  a  branch  of  unopened 
pods  and  put  it  in  a  vase  on  the  mantel.  His 
father  sat  reading  the  evening  newspaper,  hie 
mother  was  darning  stockings,  the  children 
were  all  studying  their  lessons,  and  grand¬ 
mother  was  nodding  in  her  easy  chair.  Every¬ 
thing  was  quiet,  when  all  at  once  the  pods 
opened  their  fire,  and  some  struck  the  lamp¬ 
shade  at  father’s  side,  others  made  a  target  of 
the  stocking  which  mother  was  darning, 
two  white-tipped  seeds  fell  on  grandmothers 
cap,  and  such  a  rattling  as  the  rest  of  them 
made  as  they  struck  different  places  in  the  ' 
room  1  Father  jumped  up  from  his  chair, 
mother  looked  frightened,  and  dear  grand¬ 
mother  thought  the  children,  who  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  so  respectful  to  her,  were  really 
throwing  things  at  her.  How  they  all  laughed 
when  they  found  out  what  the  mischief-mak¬ 
ers  were. 

You  see,  children,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  of  interest  to  be  found  now  in  nature, 
although  so  many  say,  “the  season  is  over,” 
the  trees  are  bare,  the  winds  are  chill,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  nature  left. 
Such  ones  go  about  without  so  much  as  look¬ 
ing  to  see  if  they  can  find  anything  of  inter¬ 
est.  Keep  a  lookout  with  sharp  eyes,  chil¬ 
dren,  for  nature  has  secrets  to  reveal  at  every 
season  of  the  year. 


tiger. 

Tiger  is  owned  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Claude  Crevel- 
ing  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Creveling  writes  me 
under  date  of  .Ian.  20th: 

“My  wife  does  crayon  work.  Last  week  she  ha<l 
on  her  board  two  portraits,  each  a  striking  likeness 
of  its  subject— one  of  myself,  the  other  of  a  friend 
unknown  to  Tiger.  When  Mrs.  Creveling  had  about 
finished  her  work,  and  after  my  portrait  had  been 
placed  in  a  frame  and  stood  on  an  easel— the  other 
being  very  near  it— Tiger  was  admitted  to  the  room. 
(You  will  please  remember  that  some  precaution 
must  be  taken  before  admitting  him  to  a  studio,  as 
his  tail  is  not  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  such  a 
place.)  Immediately,  upon  seeing  his  master  in 
crayon,  he  walke<l  over  to  the  easel  and  endeavored 
to  kiss  the  face.  It  was  covered  by  glass.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  to  show  his  recognition  of  and 
love  for  bis  master.  He  could  only  touch  the  glaas. 
This  trial  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  any 
further  attempt  to  kiss  the  object  of  his  love  would 
be  vain;  so  he  lay  down  In  front  of  the  easel,  bis 
eyes  riveted  on  the  covered  face  thereon,  and  over 
his  face  pas8e<l  an  expre.ssion  of  combined  disap¬ 
pointment  and  love  that  was  truly  pathetic.  He 
would  fain  have  kiased  my  cheek  to  tell  me  of  his 
love.  After  a  few  moments  of  mental  anxiety  he 
rose,  came  over  to  where  I  was  sitting,  got  on  my 
lap  (he  weighs  105  pounds),  kissed  the  living  face, 
expressed  his  love,  and  fully  showed  his  great  de¬ 
light  that  his  master  still  existed  In  tangible  form. 
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The  subject  of  the  pencil,  it  is  quite  useless  to  tell 
you,  was  as  much  pleased  as  Tiger.” — C.  ,1.  Adams, 
in  Forest  and  Stream. 


THE  GOLDEN  TEXT  AND  DIAMOND  KULK. 

Coming  to  school  the  first  day  of  a  new  term 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  five  little  girls  who  were 
hanging  their  hats  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  school¬ 
room. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Grace  Williams,  the  eldest  and 
tallest  of  the  five,  “if  our  new  teacher  will  put  Jane 
Hawley  in  our  class;  she  is  too  young  ana  small,” 
and  she  thought,  but  did  not  say,  “and  too  poor.” 

“Why  not?”  said  Ruth  Morrison,  as  she  threw 
her  arms  around  ,Tuue;  “I  don’t  think  size  and  age 
should  count,  hut  lessons  and  behavior.” 

“Just  what  I  think,”  said  Mary  White. 

“Well  I  don’t  care  what  you  girls  say;  I'm  not 
going  to  have  Jane  in  our  class  club,  and  I  am  the 
president,”  said  Grace. 

Poor  Jane  looked  hurt,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
other  girls  looked  sorry,  while  Mary  whispered  to 
Jane,  as  the  t^ell  rang: 

“Never  mind;  Grace  doesn’t  mean  half  she  says.” 
The  new  teacher.  Miss  Ames,  had,  what  Ruth 
afterwards  said,  a  drawing  face;  “  for  she  drew  all  of 
us  to  her,’’  she  added. 

“And  no  wonder,”  exclaimed  Grace,  “she  is  so 
beautiful.  ” 

To  this  we  all  agreed,  not  then  understanding  t  hat 
it  was  the  sweet  spirit  within  her  which  made  Miss 
Ames  beautiful. 

After  the  tap  of  the  bell  Miss  Ames  said: 

“Instead  of  a  Scripture  lesson,  I  will  give  you  a 
(rolden  Text,  which  is,  ‘  Little  children  love  one  an¬ 
other;  '  and  1  will  add  to  it  what  I  call  my  diamond 
rule— ‘Giving  the  preference  each  to  the  other.  ’  ” 

At  noon  recess  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Pansy  Club,  and  by  motion  of  Grace  Williams, 
seconded  by  Mary  White,  and  adopted  by  the  four 
girls,  Jane  Hawley  was  made  president  of  the  club, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  modest  little  girl;  and 
they  chose  as  their  motto,  the  couplet  their  teacher 
had  given  them: 

“  Little  children,  love  one  another, 

Giving  preference  one  to  the  other.” 

—Alice  Hamilton  Rich,  in  the  Sunbeam. 

ENCOMEOBTED. 

Little  Isabel  was  in  tears.  **  What  are  you 
crying  for,  iittle  onef”  mamma  asked. 

^Ota,  mamma,”  said  Isabel,  “Walter  lost  his 
marbles,  and  when  I  tried  to  comfort  him,  he 
uncomforted  me.” 

Yes,  boys  and  girls,  it  is  too  true  that  some¬ 
times  when  we  try  to  sympathize  with  our 
friends  who  are  in  trouble,  they  are  very 
ungracious  to  us,  and  make  us  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable.  But  there  are  not  many  who  do 
this,  I  am  glad  to  say.  If  you  have  missed  in 
your  lesson,  or  lost  some  of  your  treasures, 
or  been  disappointed  in  not  doing  what  you 
wished,  and  some  bindly  one  tries  to  comfort 
you,  don't  be  sullen  and  ungrateful  in  your 
behavior  to  them.  Always  be  thankful  for  a 
kind,  sympathizing  friend  who  tries  to  be  a 
comforter. 


Look 

Sharply  to  the  conditiou  of  your  blood.  At  this  season 
peculiar  perils  assail  the  system.  There  are  sudden 
changes  in  temperature;  fogs  and  dampness,  chilly 
nights,  lowering  clouds,  drenching  rains.  These  sudden 
changes  bring  on  colds,  fevers,  pneumonia,  bronchitis 
and  other  ailments.  Keep  the  blood  pure,  rich  and  full 
of  vitality  and  you  will  be  well.  Remember 

Hood ’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


the  best  after-dinner 

nOOQ  S  r  Ills  pills,  aid  digestion.  ^5c. 


WOMAN'S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  Christian  life  of  the  present  time  is 
greatly  in  need  of  that  quiet,  conscious  fel 
lowship  with  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  will  enable  us  to  rely  more  upon  the 
divine  power,  and  not  so  much  upon  Church 
machinery.  This  is  a  rushing  age,  an  age  of 
immense  secular  power.  The  Church  of  Christ 
does  not  want  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  age.  We  want  power,  but  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  source,  hence  of  a  different  sort  from  that 
which  characterizes  the  secular  life  of  the 
world.  We  want  the  power  that  comes  with 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  power  from 
above.” — Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D. D. 

Kindred  to  the  above  was  the  thought 
dwelt  upon  by  Mrs.  Finks  as  leader  of  the 
regular  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting, 
“Patient  trust.”  “I  waited  patiently  for  the 
Lord”  (Psa.  lx.  1).  In  all  our  large  cities 
there  is  a  current  of  rush  and  hurry ;  what 
time  is  there  for  quiet,  patient  waiting  for 
the  Lord?  The  temptation  comes,  even  in 
Christian  work,  to  shorten  the  quiet  hour.  If 
we  are  faithful  to  observe  it,  the  calm  will 
follow  us  through  the  day.  We  need  to  pray 
for  grace  to  work  when  the  call  comes,  and 
to  wait  when  He  bids  us  wait.  Those  who 
have  looked  into  the  teachers'  letters  are 
struck  with  their  spirit  of  patient  waiting. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  from  them  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Mrs.  James  spoke  of  it  as  a  patience 
that  is  pathetic. 

Our  veteran  missionary,  Mrs.  Robertson  of 
the  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory,  in  her  experience  of  seventy  years, 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  exercise  patience, 
but  she  has  never  been  called  to  an  experi¬ 
ence  like  the  present. 

Two  requests  for  prayer  were  presented  in 
connection  with  the  Mormon  work.  Mies 
Watt  of  Monroe  was  conversing  with  a  woman 
regarding  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth. 
The  woman  remarked:  “The  Mormons  believe 
it  means  baptism.”  The  teacher  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  words  of  our  Saviour:  “Ye  must  be 
born  again.”  Will  you  pray  for  this  mis¬ 
guided  one?  One  writing  from  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Academy,  Logan,  desires  prayer  for  the 
teachers  that  they  “may  be  blessed  and  able 
to  accomplish  much  good  for  the  Master.” 

Another  comes  from  Mies  Rowland  of  Taso, 
New  Mexico:  The  celebration  of  Children's 
Day  at  this  place  was  very  pleasant.  Miss 
Hyson's  pupils  did  well.  Many  of  the  people 
loaned  their  house  plants  to  .  beautify  the 
sohool-room.  The  collection  amounted  to 
three  dollars,  very  good  for  these  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  One  little  girl  brought  eggs ;  she  said 
she  wanted  money  for  them  to  put  into  her 
box.  Some  boxes  had  in  them  a  two-oent 
stamp,  and  some  one  cent.  They  all  tried  to 
give  something.  Our  school 's  encouraging ; 
also  the  Sabbath-school. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Sanchez,  the  native  Mexican 
helper  at  Albuquerque,  reports:  “The  work 
in  the  school  where  I  have  worked  for  the 
last  two  months  was  very  interesting.  I  heard 
several  of  the  boys  say  they  would  like  to  join 
the  church,  and  many  took  part  in  prayer¬ 


meeting.  I  think  there  will  be  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  next  term.  ” 

“I  think  in  my  last  letter,”  writes  Mr. 
Buell  of  San  Pablo,  Colorado,  “I  mentioned  a 
decrease  of  general  interest  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  fear  there  is  no  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Our  own  people  have  all  been  faith¬ 
ful,  considering  inherited  weaknesses  and  past 
training.  We  realize  their  greatest  need  is 
regeneration.  Last  week  I  made  many  calls, 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  praying  in  some 
houses,  talking  by  the  wayside  and  in  the 
field.  I  went  to  one  house  where  four  women 
were  visiting,  and  obtained  permission  of  one, 
who  is  a  Protestant,  to  read  the  Bible.  The 
women  were  not  anxious  to  bear  the  Saviour’s 
words,  as  two  of  them  went  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  others  continued  their  con¬ 
versation,  so  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  all  so  discouraging,  and  I  find 
visiting,  etc.,  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  work. 
Children’s  Day  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
our  year's  work.  Over  fifty  people  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  collection  amounted  to  $3.50.” 

A  Synodical  officer  wants  the  praying  ones 
“in  that  upper  room”  to  remember  her,  that 
at  the  coming  Synodical  meeting  she  may 
have  wisdom  to  speak  aright,  and  that  hearts 
may  be  opened  to  give  abundantly. 

The  afflicted  family  of  our  late  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Eaton,  were  made  the  subject  of  prayer, 
also  that  the  Lord  would  appoint  one  to  oarry 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  work.  Hum¬ 
ble,  truthful  prayers  were  offered  for  wisdom 
and  clear  guidance.  Praise  was  also  offered 
for  a  timely  check  from  one  consecrated 
woman. 

Our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  James,  Mrs. 
Hamlin  and  Miss  Brandley  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Brooklyn,  were  warmly 
welcomed  friends.  H.  E.  B. 
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[  CHANCES  TO 
I  MAKE  MONEY  ! 


Open  to  every  man 
and  woman,  every  girl  and 
boy.  No  one  need  hesitate. 
The  most  remarkable  op¬ 
portunity  ever  offered. 
Simple  and. dignified. 
Address 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 


WHITMAN'S 
UUICK  I  *NSTANTANE0US 

^  I  CHOCOLATE. 


as  a  I 
Flash!! 


aHOW  TO/  three  dee- 

3IICC  IT  I  spooofulsto 

SUdC  1 1 . )  a  cap  of  boiling 
gwater  or  milk.  Stir  briskly 
gft  moment,  and  your  Choc- 
aolate  is  ready  to  serve.  Pat 
gup  in  1  lb.  and  ^  lb.  tins. 

I  Ktfphen  F.  H'bttman  k 
gSoleMfrs.,  Pkilaitlglila. 


DON’T 

WALK 


on  the  side  of  your  foot;— 
get  rid  of  the  com. 

It’s  easy  if  you  have 
A«(*orn  Salve  I5c.  box. 
Year  druggiht  or  by  mail. 
«1ANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 
S0&  Cherry  M.,  Phlla. 
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HARPERS 

MAGAZINE 


DU  MAURIER’S 

NEW  NOVEL 

“THE  MARTIIIN” 

BEGAN  IN 

THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 


35r.  a  Copy.  $4.00  a  Voar. 

I  HABPEB  &  SB0THEB8,  Publisberg 
I  New  York, 


cJixiwC) 

CanitAc^Co. 


Autumn  Novelties 

Dress  Fabrics,  Drop  d' Etc, 
Cashmere,  Camel's  Hair,  Boucle, 
and  Canvas  JVeaves, 

Metal  Effects. 


English  and  Scotch  Homespuns. 


Serges  and  Diagonals, 

Scotch  Clan  and P'rcnch  P'ancy  Plaids, 
White  and  Colored 
Wool  and  Silk  and  Wool  Fabrics 

FOR  HOUSE  WEAR. 


\  dl. 


NEW  YORK. 


House  Furnishing 

CKOCKERY.  CHINA  AND  GDASS.  KITCHKN 
ITTKNSILS.  FENDERS,  ANDIRONS  AND 
FIRE  SETS,  coal  VASES  AND 
SCUTTLES. 

HEARTH  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS. 

FI  .tE  SCREENS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


rted  Tea.  1_ 

IIERICAN 

O.  Box  28B. 


UfailTrn  competent  Clnb  Agente 

Tl  An  I  CU  (Women,  Men,  Girb  oi 
Boys)  in  every  town  In  the  U.  S,  tc 
get  orders  for  our  celebrated  gooda 
LiBBRAL  Terms;  Good  Inoomis. 
Bio  Presents  with  every  sale.  Good 

Teas  and  Coffeee,  2Sc.  pei  pound. 

Send  this  ad.  and  16c.  In  stamps,  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  ^-ponnd  Beet  Im* 
kind,  and  fnll  particulars.  THE  GREAT 

'EA  00.,  31  &  ffl  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 


WOMEN’S  BOAfiD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  farewell  meeting  for  the  missionaries 
sailing  for  India  Saturday,  September  26th, 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  It  was  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  first,  because  Dr.  Gillespie  was  there 
and  led  the  meeting,  and  every  one  was  so 
glad  to  see  him  looking  so  well  and  hear  his 
voice  and  have  him  back  at  work  after  his 
long  enforced  absence.  The  other  specially 
interesting  feature  was  the  missionaries  them¬ 
selves,  who  go  to  their  field  unusually  well 
fitted, .as  far  as  human  eye  can  judge,  for  the 
werk  there.  Miss  Heron  has  long  desired  to 
be  a  foreign  missionary.  Her  home  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  she  came  to  New  York  to 
take  the  training  under  Mrs.  Bainbridge  in 
city  missions.  She  did  not  feel  herself  suffi¬ 
ciently  equipped,  and  after  that  took  the 
course  in  Mr.  Moody’s  Bible  Institute.  Add¬ 
ing  this  to  her  ordinary  education  and  her 
excellent  knowledge  of  dressmaking  as  a 
trade,  she  is  a  well  balanced,  well  trained 
woman,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  need 
of  saving  souls. 

Mr.  Ely,  who  takes  his  wife  and  little 
daughter  with  him,  has  been  for  years  active 
and  infiuential  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  work,  and  has  had  great  success  in 
reaching  and  helping  the  medical  students  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  tried  to  bring  the  cause 
of  missions  before  ‘them,  and  now,  by  going 
himself  to  the  foreign  field,  he  will  carry  their 
sympathy  and  remembrance  with  him,  and 
perhaps  draw  others  after  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  are  the  other  couple, 
and  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  it  is  like  going  home, 
for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  F. 
Johnson  of  Furrukhabad,  and  though  it  is 
twelve  years  since  she  left  India,  she  has  kept 
up  the  language  and  has  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  it.  Dr.  Oilleepie  related  how 
her  father  happened  to  first  go  to  India.  His 
older  brother  was  there  as  a  missionary  at  the 
time  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  and  was  one  of 
the  heroic  souls  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  Cawnpote  massacre.  When  the  news 
came  home  a  strong  appeal  was  made  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Young  Mr. 
Johnson,  then  a  student  at  Allegheny,  was 
one  who  listened,  and  when  it  was  asked, 
who  will  go  to  take  up  the  work  left  by  the 
martyred  saints,  he  answered,  "I  will  go  and 
take  my  brother’s  place.  ”  So  we  see  the  good 
stock  from  which  Mrs.  Mitchell  comes  and 
we  have  the  right  to  hope  great  things  from 
this  influx  of  young  blood  into  the  Allahabad 
Mission. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
sending  out  Prof.  White  to  Calcutta  to  teach 
the  Bible  among  the  ten  thousand  English- 
speaking  students  in  college  there.  From  a 
telling  little  leaflet  be  sent  out,  we  quote  a 
few  facts  about  India :  There  is  in  India  one 
minister  for  every  three  hundred  thousand 
persons.  There  is  one  physician  for  every 
three  millions.  In  America  one  in  five  is  a 
professing  Christian ;  in  India,  one  in  eighteen 
hundred.  Forty  millions  of  women  are  con¬ 
fined  to  zenanas  accessible  only  to  women. 
It  was  the  wretched  condition  of  women  that 
forced  an  intelligent  Hindu  woman  to  utter 
the  prayer,  “O  God,  let  no  more  women  be 
born  in  ladia.” 

After  one  hundred  years  of  missionary  effort, 
India  is  ready  for  rapid  onward  movement. 
One  writer  says,  India  has  already  cut  loose 
from  its  old  moorings,  and  unless  soon  brought 
to  know  Christ,  must  inevitably  drift  out  to 
a  dreary  sea  of  godlessuess,  without  rudder, 
chart,  or  pilot. 

From  Bishop  Thoburn,  thirty-six  years  in 
India,  is  quoted:  "I  shall  be  surprised  and 
disappointed  indeed  if  the  ingathering  of  the 
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Holmes  &  Edwards, 

and  they  manufacture 

Sterling  Silver  Inlaid 
Spoons  and  Forks 

guaranteed  in  family  use  for  25  years. 
Always  known  by  the 

TRADE  MARK 

E.  STERLING  INLAID  1C. 


Made  only  by 

Holmes  &  Edwards, 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Salesrooms — N.  Y.  City,  2  Maiden  Lane. 

Chicago,  6S  Washington  St. 
St.  Louis,  307  N.  Fourth  St. 
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have  three  times 
usual  thickness  of 
silver  on  the 


to  wear,  as 
indicated  in  the 
illustration.  They 
wear  three  times 
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spoons,  and  cost  but 
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trade-mark  (stamped  on 
each  piece)  is 

1847  Rogers  Bros.  XII 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  by 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 
Mk.ride.v,  Conn.;  208  Fifth  A ve.,  New  York. 
The  largest  manufacturers  of  high-class 
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Dress  Goods. 

Late  Fall  Styles. 

A  line  ot  genuine  French  Jacquard 
canvas  in  Green  and  Black,  Brown, 
Gray,  and  Blue  with  Black; 

$1.00  per  yard. 

A  line  ot  rough  Basket  Zibeline,  plain 
colors.  Myrtle,  Xavy  and  Brown,  48 
inches  wide ; 

$1.25  per  yard. 

A  line  ot  Knotted  Bourette,  woven  in 
shaded  eftects,  part  silk;  price 
$1.75  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  Sk  11th  STREET, 

New  York. 


IT  IS  A  NOTORIOUS  FACT 

That  it  coats  the  manntaotarera.  through 
nKont  aud  dealer  twice  aamuch  more  to 
sell  an  Organ  or  Piano  than  it  doee  to 
build  it.  We  ship  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  price  and  save  you  agente  and  deal* 
ere  prome.  ft  90  Organ  for  |%.  fti26  Organ 
for  $4S,  $175  Organ  for  $70,  $300  Piano  for 


.  CUMS  WHUE  AH  HSE  FAILS.  . 

I  Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Teetee  Good.  Use  | 
I  in  time.  Sold  by  drnggieU. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


€)ctober  8,  1896. 


lut  eight  years  of  this  century  does  not  ez- 
oeed  that  of  the  previous  ninety-two.  I  have 
been  thirty-six  years  in  India,  and  the  present 
emergency  is  above  and  beyond  that  I  have 
ever  known  before.  If  such  an  opportunity 
has  been  presented  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
■inoe  the  day  of  Pentecost,  1  have  strangely 
failed  to  hear  of  it.” 

Max  Muller  says:  “From  what  I  know  of 
the  Hindus,  they  seem  to  me  riper  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  any  nation  that  ever  accepted  it.  ” 

The  usual  executive  meeting  was  held  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  80th,  led,  in  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Beers,  by  Mrs.  SchaufSer.  Several 
missionaries  were  present  in  the  building  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  not  in  time  for  the  meeting. 
We  wish  that  we  n^ight  meet  more  of  them 
face  to  face  and  hear  their  voices  in  our  little 
informal  gatherings,  since  the  mission  house 
ia  their  natural  rendezvous.  Miss  Wallace  was 
there,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wallace  and  sister 
of  Mr.  Wallace  of  Mexico.  Dr.  Lewis  was 
there,  who  is  to  sail  shortly  for  his  station, 
Tungohow,  China.  He  has  been  practicing 
medicine  *  very  successfully  all  summer,  so 
does  not  begin  work  as  a  novice,  and  in  every 
way  he  seems  most  promising.  The  third  visi¬ 
tor  was  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Hoskins,  whom  we  all 
know  by  reputation,  if  not  personally,  as  one 
of  our  eight-year  missionaries  in  Zahleh,  Syria. 
We  shall  hope  to  hear  more  from  him. 

Letters  were  read  at  the  meeting  from  Miss 
Van  Duzee  of  Persia,  and  Mrs.  Whiting  of 
Peking,  China.  Miss  Janeway  reported  that 
Miss  Cort  of  Siam  is  now  ready  to  visit  socie¬ 
ties  as  a  missionary  speaker  and  our  repre¬ 
sentative.  She  begins  work  in  Rochester 
Presbytery  this  week. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  gave  an  interesting  item 
from  China,  of  twenty  women  who  came  a 
long  distance  at  their  own  expense  and  camped 
in  Dr.  Atterbury’s  courtyard  two  or  three 
weeks  that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  learn 
more  of  ”the  doctrine.” 

Two  very  faithful  workers  in  connection 
with  the  Treasurer’s  office  are  leaving  this 
week,  one  to  be  married,  the  other  to  study 
a  profession,  and  the  noon  prayer-meeting  on 
Wednesday  was  a  kind  of  farewell  to  them. 
Of  strong  Christian  character  and  experience, 
these  two  have  brought  to  the  work  good 
brain  power  and  capacity  in  various  lines  of 
the  work,  and  a  consecrated  spirit  which  has 
taken  up  even  trying  details  “heartily  as  unto 
the  Lord,”  and  have  at  all  times  shown  a  sym¬ 
pathy  that  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money. 
Their  places  will  not  be  easily  filled,  but  we 
hope  that  no  employe  will  ever  leave  this 
office  without  taking  away  a  broader  knowl. 
edge  of  Christian  missions  and  a  loyal  devo¬ 
tion  to  them  and  to  the  furthering  of  Christ’s 
last  command. 

Whoever  wants  a  mite  box  for  children  will 
find  the  nicest  kind  of  a  one  at  our  Women’s 
Board  rooms.  They  are  too  nice  to  be  given 
away,  for  we  have  learned  that  not  only  these 
things  cost  the  Board  something,  but  also  that 
the  little  ones  take  better  care  of  them  if  they 
cost  them  something ;  they  do  not  feel  so  free 
to  tear  them  up  or  be  careless  of  them,  so  five 
cents  is  charged  for  each  pretty  little  box. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  a  little  house,  of 
bright  color,  with  appropriate  verses  and 
attractive  pictures  of  little  heathen  on  the 
sides.  One  small  three  year-old  whom  we 
know  is  delighted  with  hers,  and  though  her 
Sunday-school  is  embryonic  at  present,  last¬ 
ing  about  ten  minutes,  the  joyful  rattling  of 
the  penny  box  is  a  principle  feature,  and  the 
little  song,  “Hear  the  pennies  dropping,”  is 
sung  with  far  greater  fervor  since  the  bright 
red  house  has  held  the  pennies. 

A  capital  leafiet  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Board  about  Li  Hung  Chang,  giving  the 
full  details  and  the  addresses  made  at  the  in¬ 
terview  with  His  Excellency.  This  is  valuable 
as  a  matter  of  history,  and  will  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  item  for  our  missionary  meetings, 
without  waiting  for  the  month  for  China  to 
come  around.  As  the  Viceroy’s  message  is 
“to  all  those  people,”  we  may  each  lay  some 
claim  to  it,  and  this  leafiet  may  be  bad  on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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WHAT  IS  BRIGHTER,  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  than  the  homestead  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds?  It  may 
not  suit  the  critic,  but  we  like  it  and  it  will 
please  the  owner.  Painted  with 

Pure  yV  hite  Lead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  it  will  look  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  anything  else ;  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  not  scale,  chip,  or  chalk  oft, 
but  forms  a  perfect  base  for  subsequent  re¬ 
painting;  is  therefore  economical. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Pure  White  Lead,  examine  the  brand  (see  list  nl 
grauine  brands).  Any  shade  of  color  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lbad  Co.'s  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  bee ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  pmnted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Trip  to  Florida 


Can  be  saved  this  winter  by  warming  your 

house  with  a  .  .  .  . H  I  I  R  WATER 

- -  - n  U  O  HEATER  .  . 


thus  securing  a  uniform  temperature  right  at  home. 


Think  of  the  luxury  of  having  every  room  in  the  house  at  the  desired  temperature 
and  no  additional  coal  burned.  Our  system  embodies  SIMPLICITY  AND  POWER,  com¬ 
bined  with  moderation  and  cost.  One  of  the  Hub  Hot  Water  Heaters  kept  a  house  of 
25  ROOMS  AT  70“  all  winter  on  15  TONS  OF  COAL. 

The  Hub  will  last  long  enough  to  pay 


for  itself  in  value  of  fuel  saved.  .  .  . 


Write  ui,  and  we  will  put  von  In  the  way  of  getting  one  of  these  Heaters,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  country  you  may  live. 

The  Smith  &  Anthony  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 

_ BOSTON,  MASS. 


Take  a  Qimbination  Gise  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

and  a  Qiautauqua  Antique  Oak 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  Of  Desk 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  From  factory 
CABSOORTAINB  .  .  .  to  family. 

too  Bars  Sweet  Home  Sotp.  10  Bars  White  Woolen  Soep. 

12  Packifes  Borailoe.  18  Cakes  Finest  Toilet  Soaps. 

Perfumes,  Cold  Cream,  Tooth-Powder,  Shavinp  Soap. 

/f  chanoet  in  contents  desired,  lerite. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $10.00 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  $10.00 

Both  If  at  retail  .  .  .  $20.00 

You  get  the  Premium  „  ...  $  A 
gratis.  Both  | 

AND  ON  THIRTY  DATS’  TRIAL.  IP  SATISFIED,  YOU  REMIT  $10.00; 
IF  DISAPPOINTED.  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co»,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


0<M>  offer  eeeptained  more  fully  in  The  JErangelist,  Sept.  24th. 

NOTE.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin,  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  of  Buffalo; 

have  visited  their  factory  ;  have  purchased  and  used  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums  offered,  and  we 

know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money. 
The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable. — Ei^ngelist,  New  York. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  It  getting  thin— lessening  In  volume?  If  so,  I  can  hel) 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronap 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  Centrevllle,  Haas. 

PBBSERVE  TOUR  KVANOELIST8. 

Now  that  The  Evanoelist  1b  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wisns 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  lor  25  cents  each,  postag* 

r  B  r  NFSS  a.  HFAD  NniSFS  HIIRFD  instantly 

la  t  Oiir  IN  VISIBLE  TUBE  Oushiona  help  when  all  else^ailfi, 
HR  giasBeM  help  eyes.  Self  AdlustiriK.  NO  PAIN.  Wbispert 
heard.  SendtoF. llWgsCs.9  8MB*wsjr, K.i. forfkvsbssk.  OBMTrtelFrto 

In  esddreaaing  advertiaera  patronizing  our  Jour- 
Mol  Mndip  anention  The  jEvungeUat  tm  all  eaaea. 

October  S,  1896. 
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ON  SELECTING  NEW  HYMNALS. 

Among  the  letters  received  by  the  Church 
Music  Department  of  this  paper,  many  are 
in  regard  to  hymn-books.  Our  advice  is  asked 
on  the  merits  of  certain  compilations,  or  we 
are  requested  to  suggest  a  number  of  hymnals, 
with  their  special  points  of  excellence.  These 
letters  are  answered  individually,  by  mail,  and 
we  believe  that  a  number  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  helped  thereby.  The  season  of 
new  hymn-books  is  upon  us,  and  for  mutual 
convenience  we  submit  a  few  points  for  the 
consideration  of  any  churches  that  are  con¬ 
templating  a  change. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  words  of 
hymns  are  all  important,  not  only  for  their 
literary  excellence  and  devotional  character, 
but  also  from  their  influence  upon  the  music 
written  for  them.  A  tune  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  a  hymn  can  hardly  be 
written  merely  as  a  piece  of  music.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  inspiration  arising  out  of  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
the  hymn,  and  hence  it  is  fairly  safe  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  character  of  a  hymnal  largely  by  its 
words.  For  the  words  are  what  should  be 
sung,  although  we  know  that  they  are  at 
times  carelessly  uttered. 

In  considering  the  music  of  a  hymnal,  the 
usual  thought  of  those  having  the  matter  in 
charge  is  about  its  difSculty.  There  is  a 
widespread  notion  that  good  music  is  hard  to 
sing,  and  that  in  order  not  to  burden  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  any  work  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  their  hands  easy  tunes  of  a  trashy  nature, 
which  are  usually  set  to  equally  trashy  words. 
This  mistaken  notion  is  very  hard  to  over¬ 
come,  and  the  flooding  of  the  market  with 
great  quantities  of  trash,  sold  for  next  to 
nothing,  adds  to  the  difSculty.  People  use  it, 
get  along  very  well  with  it,  and  when  tired  of 
it  buy  more  without  stopping  to  think  of 
anything  better.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe 


A  Problem 
Solved. 

Pastors,  leaders  of  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies,  and  active  work¬ 
ers  generally,  in  the  churches, 
are  perplexed  to  know  where  to 
find  a  book  of  hymns  and  tunes 
which  combines  seriousness  and 
popularity  in  the  best  sense — 
one  composed  of  hymns  without 
doggerel  and  music  bright  and 
melodic  without  jingle. 

LA  U DBS  DOMINI  FOR 


THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


Cheap  only  in  price,  and  now  used 
in  many  of  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  church  prayer-meetings. 

It  contains  579  hymns  and  350  tunes, 
bound  in  full  cloth,  and  costs  only  50 
cents  by  the  hundred. 

Send  50  cents  for  a  sample  copy  — 
money  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  “nSvS'' 


HIGHEST  PRAISE. 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns.  $3Uperioo. 

THE  BIGLOW  AND  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  SU,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


that  a  congregation  of  intelligent  people  really 
like  the  words  of  some  of  the  hymns  they 
sing,  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  better 
words  and  better  music  were  put  before  even 
the  least  cultivated  congregation,  they  would 
get  better  results  musically  and  spiritually. 
Easy,  good  tunes  are  plentiful.  'A  smooth  and 
flowing  melody  is  the  main  neoessity  in  a 
hymn  tune,  and  this  is  none  the  less  attrac¬ 
tive  because  the  harmony  is  richer  than  the 
prevalent  three  chord  harmonizations  of  jingle 
tune  writers.  As  far  as  practicable,  hymns 
should  be  sung  to  the  tunes  written  for  them, 
for  thereby  only  can  the  correspondence  of 
words  and  music  be  obtained. 

Oftentimes  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  selection  of  a  new  hymnal  forget  the  fact 
that  the  books  are  to  be  used  for  singing 
Ood’s  praise.  To  offer  to  Him  anything  short 
of  the  best  we  are  capable  of  seems  to  us  al 
most  profane.  Jingle  rfiymes  and  kindred 
music  are  a  shameful  offering  when  beautiful 
verse  and  pure  music  are  to  be  had  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  capabilities  of  the  average 
oongregatio"  are  folly  equal  to  good  music, 
but  even  if  it  should  take  a  little  work  to  mas¬ 
ter  an  occasional  difficulty,  the  time  will  be 
well  spent  and  can  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
semi-social  gathering  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  singing  beautiful  words  and 
musical  tunes,  will  amply  repay  any  effort 
that  may  be  necessary. 


$\0  000  IN  PRIZES 


AMERICAN  CHOIRS 


About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Boetoa,  MaM. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  OhTROIT,  MICH. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 

Mutual  life  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,,  SZ.OOO.OOC 

SURPLIJS,  S9,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAl 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEBBST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Ja.,  Vice-President. 

OEOROE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treae.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Angastus  D.  JulUiard, 

George  S.  Bowdoin,  James  N.  Jarvie, 

Frederic  CrwuweU,  Richard  A.  McOnrdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Walter  G.  Oakman, 

Robert  Goelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

G.  O.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt. 

William  C.  Whitney. 


VOCAL 

MUSIC  GEMS. 


The  following  volumes  are  counted  among  the  finest 
volumes  ever  published.  Every  volume  Is  superb,  both 
In  music  and  make-up.  Any  book  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

“MOORE’S  IRISH  MELOOIES.” 

All  the  famous  songs  In  handsome  binding.  A 
splendid  volume. 

“S0N6  CLASSICS.” 

Four  volumes  for  any  voice.  Choice  lyrics  by 
famous  composers.  f51  pages.  Mention  voice 
when  ordering. 

“POPULAR  S0N6  COLLECTION.’ 

Ill  pages  of  popular  yet  high-grade  music.  Large 
sheet-music  size. 

“SABBATH  OAY  MUSIC.” 

A  beautiful  volume  of  112  pages  of  high-class  de¬ 
votional  music  for  piano  or  organ. 

“6000  OLO  SUNOS.  ”  Vol.  II. 

A  grand  volume  of  gems,  which  are  old  yet  ever 
new.  Worth  ten  times  its  price. 

“NEW  HARVARO  SONG  BOOK.” 

The  latest  compilation  of  mery  college  songs. 
All  the  latest  gems. 

Any  of  the  above  volumes  sent  ^  | 
postpaid  on  receipt  of . 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

458-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

New  York.  Philadelphia. 


A  poor  organ  in  the  loft  is  as  bad  as  a  poor 
minister  in  the  pulpit. 

Raynor’s 
Church  Organs 

are  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Write  us 
if  you  want  a  new  one,  or  desire  the  one  you 
have  rebuilt. 

F.  E.  RAYNOR  &  CO.,  Port  JeHernon,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Branch  :  J,  J.  Miller,  2M  Bute  St.,  NorfoUCt 


CHURCH 

_  PLANS 

Architect*  I  *°V»nt?l«t!on 

L  \  ’  SI  Guaranteed. 

AiNREAPOUS*  ^  1 1  Reletancea  from  a 

Pmctice.^ 
Ordart  and  can. 
jTmrtl  lultation  by  mall 

***’  J  given  careful  at- 

N.  ..  ■BlUBl  tantion. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  I  |f!||T 

For  electrlo,  gas  or  oil.  Send  dl-  M  | 

menslons.  Book  of  Light  and^^BMwMMM  ■ 

•atlmate  free.  I.  P.  Frink,  S51  Pearl  Bt.,  Mew  York 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement.  July,  1896. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Vaiue.  Market  Value. 

Cash  In  Banks .  9  S60,B70  S6 

Real  Estate .  .  1,736,406  94 

United  States  Stocks..  OO  1,408,780  OO 

State  Bonds .  ‘48.000  OO  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  863,676  71  866,309  93 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,864,000  OO  1,697,110  09 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO  96,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  108,600  00  119,319  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,396,880  OO  9,139,178  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO  310,480  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  81,000  OO  87,100  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  Hen  on 

Real  Estate .  447,849  88 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  197,680  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agr-nts .  696,676  87 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1896 .  86,139  18 

$9,990,187  81 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,984,808  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  87 

Net  Surplus .  1,986,839  94 

$9,990,187  81 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBUlUf,  i  Yioe-Prealdenta. 
BLBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  vlce-PreeiaenM. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREEN*,  f 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  s,  1896. 


tTencment 
Douse  Cbaptet 


77  MADISON  STREST. 

Mn.  OsoRQB  H.  McOrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

FBESH  AIR  WORK. 

We  give  this  week  a  full  report  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Work  for  the  summer  of  1896,  with  special 
mention  of  certain  cases  which  are  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  The  value  of  the  work  speaks 
for  itself,  and  we  urge  you  to  help  us  keep  it 
up  and  carry  it  on.  This  month  of  October  is 
one  of  those  rimes  when  you  may  easily  forget 
that  we  still  have  needs,  being  neither 
Thanksgiving  nor  Christmas,  nor  even  hot 
weather,  but  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  work  of  special  seasons  when 
they  come,  we  must  have  money  all  the  year 
round. 

SENT  TO  COUNTRY. 

From  one  to  eleven  weeks  each. 

Adults  C'hildren 

To  Hath  Beach  (thro’  Ch’s  Aid  Soc.) _  108 

To  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  “Woody  Crest*’. .  10 

To  Northampton,  N.  V.  (thi  ougb  Trib¬ 
une  Fresh  Air  Fund) .  1  25 

To  Sea  Side  Hospital.  Staten  Island,  of 

St.  John’s  Guild .  1*  32 

To  New  Wlndsi  r.  N.  Y.  (Sum’r  Hornet  IH 

To  Morristown,  N.  J.  (Sum’r  Shelter). .  15 

To  Summit.  N.  J.  (Fresh  Air  and  Con¬ 
valescent  Home) .  11 

To  HIghtstown,  N.  J .  28  77 

To  Manchester,  N.  H .  3  tt 

Thro’  the  Working  Girls’  Vacation  Soc.  2 

To  six  other  places .  8  5 


Total . 

SENT  ON  DAY  EXCURSIONS. 

To  Morrlsania.  N.  Y . 

To  Port  Kichmend,  S.  1 . 

To  Livingston  S  I . 

To  Beraen  Beich,  L  I . 

To  Bloomfield.  N.  J .  <0 

To  Crotona  Park.  N.  V . 

To  Marineis’  Harbor.  S.  1 . 

To  Flushing,  L.  1 .  1 

To  Hudson  River  excursions  (Tribune 

Fresh  Air  Fund) .  16 

To  Montclair.  N.  J .  20 

To  Bronx  Park  . 

To  Coney  Islatd  (throuah  Ass’u  for  Im- 

pioving  Condition  of  the  Pnort...  50 

To  Coney  Is.  (thr  >’  Ciiildren’s  .\id  Su’y  40 

To  Floating  Hospital  St.  John’s  Guild  60 

To  Glen  Island .  8 

To  Rucka way  Beach .  3 


Trolley  car  parties,  one  half  day  each,  given 
by  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railway  Company: 


To  Bergen  Beach,  L.  I. 


Adults  Children 


Aug.  18 . 

.  21 

41 

Auk.  25 . 

61 

Ang  28 . 

.  7 

73 

Sept.  1 . 

.  15 

68 

bept.  4 . 

.  10 

65 

.53 

308 

.53 

Total . 

—  361 

List  of  Circles,  etc.,  which  provided  for  spe 
cial  day  ezeursione : 

Whatsoever  Circle,  Forest  Ave.  Cone.  Ch..  N.  Y.  Cltv. 
Silver  Links  Circle  No.^  First  Rapt.  Ch.,  Mt. Vernon,  N.Y. 
Ssmar  tan  C  r -le.  Port  Kichmond,  S.  [. 

Flatlands  and  Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Circles  combined. 
Ministeiioe  Circle.  North  New  York. 

Emanuel  Circle.  Mariners’  Harb  >r,  S.  1. 

Loving  Service  Circle,  Flushing.  L.  1. 

Alpha  Circle.  First  Pies.  Church,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

In  Word  and  Deed  Circle,  First  Pres.  Ch.  Kloomfi  d,  N.  J. 
Silver  Cross  Circle,  First  Pres.  Church.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Ml8>  Jane  B.  Rianhard,  a  King’*  Daughter  of  Siaten  la 
Altrutst  Society,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Alice  C.  Mayer.  Supt. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co  { 

Piusburgb  Pa  * 


Over  13,000,000  Made  and  Sold. 

Highest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 


Excellence  of  Design, 
Excellence  of  Construction, 
Regularity  of  notion. 

Ease  of  notion, 

Great  Speed,  ’ 

Adjustability, 

Durability,  ' 

Ease  of  Learning, 
Convenience  of  Arrangement. 


IF  YOU  BUY  A  SINGER, 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  competent  teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company’s  oiEces. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  oflBces  are 
everywhere  ;  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
where  their  machine  may  have  been  purchased. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  fn  the 
world,  having  an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to 
maintain — the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Of^fices  everywhere. 


In  the  party  which  went  to  Northampton, 
New  York,  was  a  boy  who  toll  bis  host  he 
would  like  to  stay  a  year,  and  who,  in  fact, 
did  stay  ten  weeks.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  send  him  home  for  a  time,  but  it  was  with 
the  promise  that  as  soon  as  certain  matters 
were  settled,  be  should  come  back  again.  A 
woman  who  went  with  this  same  party  stayed 
eleven  weeks  in  a  physician’s  family. 

A  delicate  little  girl  sent  to  the  Summer 
Shelter  at  Morristown  was  kept  ten  weeks 
that  she  might  have  time  to  get  thoroughly 
well. 

A  party  of  convalescents  sent  to  Manches 
ter.  New  Hampshire,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  remained  four 
weeks  each,  and  two  young  girls  got  places 
for  the  winter. 

A  longshoreman  who  had  contracted  pneu¬ 
monia  from  being  drenched  with  rain  while 
at  his  work,  was  treated  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  when  discharged,  was  sent  by  the 
Chapter  to  Heigbtstown  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  to  Convalescent  Home  at  Ellenville,  N. 
Y.,  for  five  weeks.  He  returned  so  much  im¬ 
proved  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable,  and  could 
not  find  words  to  express  bis  thanks. 

A  delicate  boy,  who  is  lame  from  hip  disease 
when  a  child,  was  sent  to  board  at  Southwick, 
Masa.,  for  two  weeks,  and  after  that  friends 
whom  he  had  made  on  a  previous  visit  enter¬ 
tained  him  for  four  weeks. 

A  woman  came  and  told  our  Superintendent 
of  two  friends  of  ber’s  who  deeperately  needed 
rest  and  change,  but  who,  she  knew,  would 
rather  die  than  ask  for  it.  They  were  two 
sisters,  young  women  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  down  through  nursing  a  sister 
who  had  died  of  consumption.  They  bad  pre 
vionsly  buried  four  other  members  of  their 
family,  and  were  left  pennildes,  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  with  an  orphan  niece 
on  their  hands.  They  were  sent  to  a  quiet 
place  in  the  mountains,  whence  they  returned 
well  and  ready  for  work. 

The  Fresh  Air  and  Convalescent  Home  party 
were  all  invalid  children,  nine  of  whom  were 
kept  four  weeks.  We  were  also  able  to  send 
away  several  consumptive  cases  just  at  the 
right  time. 


Surdtcal  Operations 


♦  Arc  more  likely  to  he  successful  ♦ 
where,  as  at  the 

Steuben  Sanitarium 

HORNELLSVnJLE,  N.Y. 

#  the  patient  has  the  advantages  of  a  pre- 
2  paratory  course  of  treatment,  consisting 
^  of  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage,  Special  ^ 
4  Diet,  etc.,  for  building  up  the  sy^em. 

The  Surgical  Is  entirely  separate  from  the  Med¬ 
ical  Department.  Among  the  consulting  and  house 
staffs  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the 
state,  and  the  most  intricate  surgical  work  is  done. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  application. 

Dr.  j.  E.  walker,  Superintendent.  ^ 


HIblanEd's 


ALSO  nr  BTBTJ?. 


PILLS 


Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celelv 
ritlee  of  the  world  for  Scrofuli^  (Tamors,  BHng’a 
BvU),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Conatl- 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
sthnulating  and  regnlatlng  its  periodic  course. 


Drogglsta. 


OPIUM 


and  WHISKEY  HABITS  cored  at  Home 
without  pain.  Book  of  partleularM 
FREE. 

B.  M.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  487,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


In  addrettinff  adrertisert  patronMnff  eMr  Jour^ 
nal  Mndly  mention  The  Mvmngelitt  in  all  eateo. 


October  8,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
■  IN  NEW  YORK- IS  § 

^  FFFIC'IFMX  All  subscribers  have  Long  W 

U*-*  ■  I  pistance  Telephones  and  W 

Metallic  Circuit  Lines — the  best  equip- 
ment  known  to  the  Telephonic  Art. 

^  RAPID  The  Switchboards  are  of  the  most 

improved  pattern,  the  Operating  W 
Staff  is  highly  trained — The  average  time  of  ^ 
^  completing  a  connection  between  two  sul?- 

ecribers  in  any  part  of  New  York  City  is  less  ^ 
than  35  seconds.  ‘  v 

FAR- REACHING 

tern  serves  an  area  of  nearly  40  Square  Miles 
andatotalof  15.500  Telephone  Stations.  All 
of  these  stations  may  be  used  for  talking  to 
Ijong  Distance  Points.  fS 

FfONOMirAI  Rates  depend  O 

L  Wll  V ITI I  strictly  on  the  Amount  ^ 

i)f  Use  made  of  the  Service,  and  start  at  very  ^ 
moderate  ligures.  Minimum  Rate,  Direct 
Line.  600  Local  Messages,  $90  a  year  ;  Party  ^ 
Line.  $15  les**.  ^ 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO. 

(Successor  to  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  ^ 
and  Telegraph  Company.)  >  O 

18  Cortlandt  Street  118  West  38th  Street  ^ 


United  States  Trust  Gompan) 

45  *  47  WALL  8TRE1T. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

ThlB  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pa 
Into  Court,  and  is  antborlzed  to  act  as  guardian,  tra8^ 
3r  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aft. 
five  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tt 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estate. 
Elellgloas  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indl vidua 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fc 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Tlee-Pre, 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Im  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Iioals  O,  Hampton,  Amlstant  Soeretarj 

TRUSTEES  I 


Samttxl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsen  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Cbosbt  Bbown, 
Edwabo  Coopeb, 

W.  Batabd  Cdttino, 
Chables  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockepelleb, 
Alexandeb  E.  Obb, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Maot,  Jb. 
Wm,  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Fbank  Ltman,  Brooklyn 
Geoboe  F.  Vistob, 

Wm,  Waldobf  Astob 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  I^elps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mills. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNlCrSD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  T  n on  i 
nent  Securities  for  costomers.  We  re-  XU  f  CO  pUkCU 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kJCVlAA  XVACOi 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  an 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgi 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  am 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 

U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  TraveUer. 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BBOWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  00..  LONDON 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnare. 

WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAS.  K.  GIBSON,  4S  Milk  St.,  Boaton,  Hmm 


NATIONAL  ARMENIAN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 

I  write  to  correct  a  popular  misappreheDsion 
with  regard  to  600  Armenians  who  have 
reached  Marseilles,  some  of  whom  are  desirous 
of  ultimately  settling  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  understood,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  America  being  inun¬ 
dated  with  Armenian  emigrants.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  itself  is  taking  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  keep  its  victims  within  the  borders, 
lest  by  escaping  they  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  situation  within  and  make  efforts  from 
without  to  remedy  it.  The  few  who  reached 
Marseilles  are  only  a  handful  who  succeeded 
in  taking  refuge  upon  the  foreign  vessels  in 
the  harbor  of  Constantinople  during  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  recent  massacre  there,  and 
who,  through  the  influence  of  the  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors,  were  enabled  to  escape  to  Mar¬ 
seilles.  They  are  not  beggars,  but  honest, 
thrifty  men,  of  whom  a  large  'number  are 
skilled  artisans  and  industrious  laborers,  who 
would  very  soon  land  on  their  feet.  They 
aie  not  to  be  classed  as  emigrants,  but  as  vic¬ 
tims  of  political  persecution  compelled  ’to 
flee  for  ther  lives,  and  such  should  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  in  the  United  States,  whic  h 
particularly  boasts  itself  “The  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ”  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  E.  Willard  has  personally  investigated  the 
situation  at  Marseilles,  and  is  maturing  plans 
by  which  all  proper  cases  among  these  refu¬ 
gees  may  find  homes  in  this  country.  She 
has  been  in  correspondence,  by  letter  and 
cable,  with  the  National  Armenian  Relief 
Committee,  which  is  cooperating  with  her 
and  has  already  happily  located  a  number  of 
Armenians. 

It  would  be  monstrous  for  these  few  who 
have  escaped  as  brands  from  the  burning  to 
be  now  placed  back  again  into  the  furnace 
of  persecution,  cruelty,  and  outrage  which 
would  await  them  in  Turkey.  All  friends  of 
humanity,  especially  those  who  can  possibly 
furnish  employment  to  young,  active  men  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  cooks,  etc., 
or  on  farms,  in  factories,  or  in  their  homes, 
are  urged  to  write  at  once,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  to  F.  D.  Greene,  Secretary  National 
Armenian  Relief  Committee,  63  Bible  House 
New  York. 

Funds  for  the  temporary  relief  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  these  people  are  also  greatly 
needed,  and  should  promptly  be  sent  to  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City,  who  are  authorized  treasurers, 
to  whom  also  generous  contributions  should 
be  sent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  relief 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  twenty  cen 
ters  throughout  the  interior  of  Turkey,  and 
on  which  the  lives  of  50,000  people  is  dependQ 
ent  from  day  to  day. 

The  public  are  assured  that  no  funds  sent 
to  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  have  been, 
or  will  be,  used  for  any, impracticable  or  in- 
ezpediant  schemes  such  as  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  some  quarters,  but  solely  for  the 
actual  relief  of  the  sufferers  and  for  putting 
them  on  their  feet. 

Spencer  Trask,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

F.  D.  Greene,  Secretary. 

63  Bible  House,  New  York. 


Wilson  College  opened,  September  22nd,  with 
every  room  owned  by  the  College  completely 
filled.  A  new  residence  for  the  President,  an¬ 
other  for  one  of  the  professors,  a  laundry  build¬ 
ing,  a  servants’  dormitory,  and  much  new  ap¬ 
paratus  and  books,  are  among  the  important 
additions  to  the  equipment  of  this  College  for 
tbe,,preBent  year. 


Photography 
Simplified.  . 


taking 
with  the 
Improved 
Bullet 
camera  is 
the  refine¬ 
ment  of 


raphyeasy  ^ 

for  the  novice — delightful  for  everybody. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  light-proof  film  cartridges,  or  can  be 
used  with  glass  plates.  Splendid  achromatic 
lens,  improved  rotary  shutter,  set  of  three 
stops.  Handsome  finish. 

Prlra,  lBproT.d  No.  3  Rall.t,  for  plttnra.  t'Ax  tV 

. .  $10.00 

U(kt.proorniHCartrld|c«,  l3.ipo.nrM,  .  ,00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Bookitt  Free.  Rochester.  N.  Y- 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  havr 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  od 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit ; 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
four  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  SnpL  of  Agenclea 
21  Cortlandt  Street  New  Yerir 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  ontp  15  years’  experience  In  bnslness.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Over  flOOOOO  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEB.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


wrENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Mene^,  Cent  RRanaaoi 

TROT,  N.  T.,  and  NJBW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUPACTURK  SUPERIOR  BILLS. 


Ftumlr,  Co 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  yonr  pi^r.  or  the  wranper.  is  an  addreM- 
label.  The  fignres  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  snbe  rlntlon  Is  paid.  Kindly  ^ 
amine  this  labe  Ion  yonr  paper  and  see  it  anything  la  dn* 
Tna  EvANOBLiST.  If  SO  please  remit  the  amonnt  ti 

ThxEvahouhst 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  8,  189d. 


TIm  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenae,  N«w  T«rk. 


H£NKT  M.  FIBI.D,  D.D..  Kditor. 
HENBT  B.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Tbriis,  Three  doll&rs  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oountiiee  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbscrip- 
tlon  and  one  new  snbecrlber.  Five  dollars.  In  clnbs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecrlber  for  three  months 
tat  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Adtebtibiro  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AiiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
tlnned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  expreee  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poet*effice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  EvanKcliet, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  tht  Pontrofflu  at  Neui  York  at  ateonA-eUm 
moil  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

bme  Missions,  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions,  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  ••  “ 

EMucation,  -  .  -  .  .  1331  Chestnut  8t.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  ” 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  •  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

SSTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1821, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  in  1885;  also  IM  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  72  years  of  prosperity .  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Stndy  and  a  library.  6800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baxcropt,  Dis.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Minlsten  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  L^ture  Room;  its  Branches.  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklim,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouweb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THK  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor*' 
Magazine,  tne  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Indastrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instmcted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to 4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  tol2:40p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsfp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oboroe  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt 

Onr  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
10  East  !63d  Street.  New  York. 


Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  Tuesday,  Oct.  2(1, 
at  4:311  P.M. .  in  the  First  Churcb.  Brooklyn.  Henry  St., 
near  Clark,  and  will  be  opened  w  ith  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rey.  Howard  Duffleld.  D  D..  of  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  New  York.  Dehgates  will  Ire  enrolled  from 
half-past  three  to  fiye  p.m.,  and  from  seyen  o'clock  until 
the  hour  of  meeting. 

T.KAr.sTON  .Smith  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Wli.FORD  Jacks,  I’ermaueut  Clerk. 

Delegates  and  others  who  are  in  official  attendance  at 
the  Synod  of  New  \oik  are  urgently  requested  to  notify 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Oct.  13,  of  their  purpose 
to  be  present,  giying  full  names  and  addresses.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  rciluction  of  the  fare,  thev  should  od- 
tain  trunk  line  certificates  at  the  railway  ticket  offic  es, 
applying  for  the  same  at  least  half  an  hour  Icefore  train 
tuBC-  Geo.  H.  Southard, 

8.5  Remsen  street,  Brooklyn,  Y. 

Woman’s  Synodical  .Society'  of  Home  MissionH, 
York.— The  fourteenth  annual  meeting 
*>f  the  Oman's  S.vu<)dical  Society  of  Home  .Missions  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  will  be  held  in  the  “-e  ond  Pres 
byterlan  Church.  South  Brooklyn,  Oct.  21-22  1896.  Those 
Intending  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  desiring  en¬ 
tertainment  should  notify  Miss  H.  .M.  Wells.  165  south 
Third  street.  Brooklyn,  before  Oct.  1.5.  Enteriainment 
will  be  furnished  members  of  the  Synodical  Society  and 
one  delegate  from  each  Presbyterial  and  Auxiliary  s<k'I- 
ety.  All  women  attending  the  meeting  can  have  the 
Mme  rebate  in  railroad  fare  as  the  members  of  the  Synod. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Executiye  Comin'ttee  of 
the  Synodical  Society  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  20,  at  4  p..m. 

The  tyoman's  Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  wi'l  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  cor¬ 
ner  Clinton  and  Remsen  streets.  Brooklyn.  Oct.  21  and 
Mrs.  L.  I).  .Mason. 

Synod  of  New  .lersey  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Al lantic  City.  Tutsday,  Oct.  27,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
time  has  been  changed  by  the  General  Assemhlv,  Min¬ 
utes,  p.  48.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Colorado  in  the  Central  Pr4‘sbyterian  Church 
of  Denyer,  Colo.,  Oct  20,  at  7  30  p.m  The  Women's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  of  the  synod  will  meet  at  the  same 
tiille  and  place.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  lUiiiois  and  associated  Women’s  Foreign 
and  Home  Mis-lonary  Societies  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  the  First  Presb\t“rtan  Church  of  Danville. 
HI.,  beginning  on  Oct.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  If  possible,  reduced 
railroad  rites  will  be  secured  for  all  persons  whi  get  cer¬ 
tificates  of  agent  at  starting-point  for  full  fare  paid  in 
coming.  The  names  of  all  delegates  should  be  sent  early 
to  the  Kev.  Willis  E.  Parsons.  Danville.  Ill. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  in  First  Presby’erian  Chuich,  Woos¬ 
ter.  Oct.  13,  at  7  P.M.  To  secure  reduced  fare,  pay  lull 
fare  golog.  Get  a  certificate  of  that  fact  from  your  sla 
tion  agent  on  start'ng.  Von  will  he  entitled  to  return  at 
one  third  the  full  fare.  Woosier  will  do  its  best  to  give 
to  all  who  come  a  royfil  welcome.  Sundav-school  Con¬ 
vention,  Women's  Synodical  Societies  of  llome  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  Congress  of  Missions. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Staled  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Indiana  at  Franklin  on  Monday.  Oct.  12.  at 
7.3I(  p  M.  Charles  I.ittle.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Missouri  in  the  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sedalia,  on  Tueeday.  Oct.  20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  ftf  Texas  in  San  Antonio  Ocl.  23.  at  8  p  M. 

Warner  B.  Kigos.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Michigan  w  ill  meet  in  Westminster  church, 
Detroit,  Tuesday,  Oct.  13.  at  7:30  p.M.  The  afternoons 
and  evenings  ot  Wednesda'  and  Thursday  will  be  given 
up  to  a  Congress  of  Mis  ions.  Home  Missions  will  be 
presented  on  Wednesday  and  Foreign  Missions  on  Thuis. 
day.  The  churches,  iVomen’s  and  Young  People’s  Soci¬ 
eties  are  urged  to  sand  delegates  to  these  mi-sioiiary  con¬ 
ferences.  A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  yvill  be 
secured,  provided  me  hundred  delegates  secure  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  agent  from  whom  they  nuichase  tickets 
to  Detroit.  W.  D.  Sexton,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Indiana  at  Franklin  on  Monday.  Oct.  T2.  at 
7.30  P.M.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Nebraska  in  York  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  13.  at 
7.30  P.M.  John  T.  Baird,  Stated  Clerk. 


FRESBYTFRIFS. 

Presbytery  of  I’ueblo  in  Victor,  Colo  ,  Oct.  16.  at  7.:;0 
P.M.  T.  O.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  Geneva  Presbyterial 
Society  will  be  held  at  Trumansbuigh  Friday,  Oct.  9, 
commenciug  at  1 45  p.m. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Cor.  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  holds  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
First  Church,  Middletoivn,  Monday.  Nov.  16.  at  2  p.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

ON 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 


Toe  second  lecture  of  the  course 
will  be  given  by . 


THE  REV. 


G.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 


of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Friday.  October  9ih.  in 
the  Adams  Chanel.  7(10  Park  Avenue,  at  12  m. 
Subject :  .  .  .  “Piimitive  Christian  Liturgies.” 


UIDPIMIA  EADM  very  valuable  stork, 

llnUllllA  rAnlTI,  crops,  and  tools  Included. 

In  the  lovely  “Piedmont”  region,  near  large  town;  fine 
hotels ;  good  roads,  2.55  acres — 26(1  cultlva-ted  ;  55  hardwood 
forest.  Splendidly  fenced  ;  s  fields ;  spring  water  In  each 
Land  level  and  smootu :  fertile :  adapted  to  machinery.  Ex¬ 
tensive  orchards;  shundant  small  fruits:  large  brick  resi¬ 
dence  ;  full  set  farm  buildings.  All  good  repair.  Magnificent 
views.  Best  educational  advantages.  Chaioitng  home  and 
fine  farm.  67.666.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address  Box 
282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  avangellcaJ  Christian  literature.  Through  its  Mis- 
Blonary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publicationB, 
work  of  Its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  nnmbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagaoies,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals,  ^&d  to  Louis 
Tag,  Asaisunt  Treasurer 


SILVER  CRAZE  DYING  AWAY. 

The  Good  Templars  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  satisOed  that  the  election 
troubles  will  not  interfere  with  their  pro¬ 
posed  visit  to  Europe.  The  international 
meeting  of  the  Good  Templars  will  be  held  at 
Zurich  in  June,  1897. 

The  results  of  the  election  being  looked 
upon  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  arrange 
ments  have  been  completed  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  take  an  extended  trip  to  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  May,  June,  and  July.  The  tour  will  in¬ 
clude  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  with  a  protracted  stay  at  Zurich  dur 
ing  the  Internationa)  Convention. 

After  the  convention  the  Good  Templars 
will  break  up  into  side  trips  by  proceeding 
for  the  tour  of  Italy  and  homeward  by  the 
South  of  France  to  England  and  New  York, 
a  large  body  forming  a  special  tour,  taking 
in  Scandinavia,  including  a  visit  to  Stock¬ 
holm  during  the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  Sweden. 

Elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  order  have  signified 
their  intention  of  taking  the  trip.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  for  ocean  steamers  and  European 
travel  have  been  placed  with  Henry  Gaze  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  th'  well  known  tourist  firm  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  London.  It  will 
be  remembered  the  Ancients  of  Boston,  who 
also  numbered  several  hundreds,  travelled 
under  the  arrangements  of  this  tourist  com 
pany. _ 

As  winter  approaches,  the  necessity  for  suit¬ 
able  clothing  becomes  a  pressing  reality  in 
every  household.  Mothers,  children,  and  the 
babies  will  find  the  knit  goods  of  the  Novelty 
Knitting  Company  just  suited  to  their  needs. 
Mention  The  Evangelist  and  secure  a  cata¬ 
logue  free.  See  advt. 


The  autumn  edition  of  the  New  Guide  for 
1896,  issued  by  Duryee  and  Conrad,  Rose 
Growers,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  we  are  certain 
will  merit  the  favor  of  flower  lovers  in  all 
paits  of  the  world. 


M.lltUI.iOES. 

HurriiixsoN— HirKEY.— At  Norristown.  Pfl..  Sept.  29. 
1896,  by  R<-v.  T.  R.  Bt'C'ier.  Genrpe  W.  Hiitehiosou  and 
Mary  T.  Hickey,  hotli  of  I’l  ilsdt  Ip^iis,  t’6. 

DriiDV— Lovftt.- At  t lie  residence  of  the  pii-eiiis  of 
the  hiide.  Sept.  3)  ISlMi.  in  Rev.  T  R.  Reeher.  Rrantly  S, 
Dudd>  and  Btr’ha  M  Lovett,  both  ot  Norristown.  Pa. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  Ea-t  'iJd  street. _ 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.&  R.LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  who  has  had  loiiR  experience  in  teachinR 
F7nKlish  branches,  w  shes  a  position  as  vlsitinir 
teacher  to  families  or  private  schools.  Can  also  teach 
Kinderiarten.  Rest  of  references  ran  be  til ven.  Address 
Miss  C.’  E.  C..  Ev.vxgei.ist  Oi  fick,  I'lti  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


A  Lady  liavin?  a  comfoit  ihle  hou^e  in  St  Augustine 
will  take  a  limiteu  number  of  girls  to  care  for 
and  educate  with  her  own  children  under  competent 
teacliers.  Address  P.  O.  Box  243,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

A  LADY  wishei  to  take  into  her  home  two  or  three 
joung  children  requiring  individual  care  and  in¬ 
struction.  Has  had  experience  as  a  teacher.  References 
given.  For  p;ir1iculars  address  Miss  liAlJjEV,  P.  O.  Box 
145.  Bridge-Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Home  wanted  with  devout  Christians,  by  young 
minister  and  wife,  bolli  active:  where  Sabbath, 
Rihie.  Golly  living,  and  refinement  are  prized,  and 
where  irreverence,  gossip,  toiiacen,  and  the  usual  con¬ 
comitants  are  eliminated.  References.  Addre-s 

C.  F.  Ci.’TTER,  113  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

rETTERS.— Adi'/cc  qirrn  in  n  fifing  difUnilt  letter*. 

J  Also  lessons  given  in  writing  friendly  and  business 
letters,  society  notes  and  musical  postal  cauls.  For  cir¬ 
cular,  address  Frances  Bennett  Callaway,  Corres¬ 
pondence  School  of  Letter  Writing,  Mt.  Morris,  N.Y. 

■\YrANTED— By  a  professional  nurse,  the  care  of  one 
W  or  two  invalids  who  wish  to  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  Switzerlanl.  Terms  moderate.  References 
exchanged.  Address  EXPRESS,  the  Home  Bureau,  No. 
15  West  43d  Street. 
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Ministers  cmd  Churches, 


NP:W  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture- room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  last  at 
10  o’clock.  The  first  half  hour  was  given  to  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  The  Rev.  .lames  Chambers,  D.D., 
was  reelected  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Douglas  was  reelected  temporary  clerk.  The  Rev. 
S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.l).,  was  permitted  to  resign  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Benevolence, 
and  the  Rev.  .John  H  Kdwards,  D. D.,  was  chosen  in 
his  stead.  The  following  delegates  to  Synod  were 
elected;  Ministers— Howard  Duffield,  D.D.,  J.  G. 
Patterson.  D.l).,  Geo.  Nixon,  Joseph  Sanderson, 
1)  1).,  W.  1).  Buchanan,  D.D.,  A.  L.  R.  Waite,  Alex. 
Shiland.  D.D.,  ,T.  C.  A.  Becker,  H.  M.  Tyndal;  El¬ 
ders —  .John  Sloane,  Geo.  R.  Lockwood,  Richard 
Drummond.  E.  Francis  Hyde,  W.  E.  Magee,  J.  G. 
Bogert,  H  W.  Jessup,  Geo.  E.  Sterry,  James  Tomp¬ 
kins,  John  Warner. 

New  York  City. — Finirlh  Aveinir  ('hurch  —The 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements  lieing  made  in 
the  audience.room  will  be  completed  within  a  month, 
and  the  church  formally  opened  with  services  of 
special  interest,  Sunday,  Nov.  8.  Dr.  Davies  has 
returne<i  from  his  vacation  rest,  with  renewed  vigor 
to  undertake  not  only  his  multifarious  parish  labors, 
but  also  a  foreign  mission  campaign  in  New  York 
and  other  important  centers. 

t'JirisI  (livrch.— The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  of  the 
Brick  Church.  Rochester,  has  received  a  unanimous 
and  urgent  call  to  the  pastorate  vacated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lampe,  who  has  just  been  installed  as  professor 
in  Omaha  Theological  Seminary.  If  Dr.  Hallock 
accepts,  his  coming  to  New  York  will  bring  new 
force  to  many  good  causes  outside  his  church  work. 

lirick  Church— Rev.  Dr.  van  D.v  ke  is  expected  to 
resume  bis  pulpit  services  ne.xt  Sunday  morning. 
A  passing  indisposition  prevented  his  return  last 
week.  He  is  to  give  the  anniversary  poem  at  the 
Princeton  stsquicentennial,  Oct.  21. 

Ihirk  Ch^ireh.  —  Twelve  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  Sunday,  one  name  being  included  of  a 
member  received  by  the  session  during  the  summer, 
but  who  had  passed  into  the  communion  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  in  heaven  before  formal  entrance  into  the 
Church  on  earth.  Special  meetings  are  being  held 
during  the  present  week  for  spiritual  preparation 
for  the  religious  work  of  the  church  year  now  t)e- 
ginning. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  convened  at  Gor¬ 
ham,  Sept.  28,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Temple.  Rev.  H.  A.  Porter  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Mes.srs.  J.  S.  Niles  and  S.  S. 
Phelps  temporary  clerks  Rev.  H.  H.  Lipes  was 
received  from  the  Classis  of  Scoharie  Reformed 
Church,  and  Rev.  L.  M.  Sweet  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga.  The  following  delegates  to 
Synod  were  appointed;  Ministers— W.  W.  Weller, 
N.  Beall  Remick,  D.D..  W.  H.  Webb.  D.D.,  J.  J. 
Lawrence;  Eliers— C.  N.  McFarren  of  Penn  Yan, 
A.  M.  Dickerson  of  Gorham,  L.  E.  Jacobus  of  Rom¬ 
ulus,  W.  P.  Wisewell  o(  Naples;  and  the  following 
were  chosen  alternates;  Revs.  ,T.  W.  Jacks,  A.  McC.  I 
Brown,  C.  T.  Henry,  H.  Cornell;  Elders  J.  F.  Kaul, 
Smeca  Falls;  H.  Beattie,  Bellona;  T.  S  Hubbard, 
Geneva;  P.  H  Cadmus,  Waterloo.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Niles  reporled  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  D.  H. 
Palmer  on  Foreign  Missions,  J.  W.  Jacks  on  Home 
Missions  and  Education,  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  on  Min¬ 
isterial  Rebel,  Rev.  J.  S.  Niles  on  Freedmen,  Rev. 
A.  B.  Temple  on  Auburn  Seminary,  C.  A.  Hawley, 


Biography  m  Memoirs 


.1)1  Imimrtant  Work  on  the  Bronti'x : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  AND  HER 
CIRCLE. 

By  Clement  K.  Shorter.  With  portraits.  Large 
12tno,  cloth,  about  .'lUU  pages,  ^..V). 

■Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  is  probably  to-day  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  BrontPs. 

Voluwe  of  Literary  Recollectionx ; 

MY  LONG  LIFE. 

.■\n  autobiography.  By  Mary  Cowdkn  Clarke.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Small  8vo.  12.00. 

Her  life  story  Is  told  in  a  charmingly  artless  manner 
which  is  very  delightful. 

liy  the  Author  of  “Music  niut  Moralx:" 

TRAVEL  AND  TALK. 

My  lOO.UKI  Miles  of  Travel.  By  Kev.  II.  R.  Haweis, 
author  of  •‘.Music  and  .Morals,”  etc.  Small  8vo,  with 
two  portraits.  2  vols..  $.5.00  net. 

An  exceedingly  diverting,  refreshing,  and  instructive 
work. 

.4  Wdl-knoun  Phitanthropixt : 

ADELINE, 

COUNTESS  SCHIMMELMANN. 

An  autobiography  with  numerous  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $1..50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  by  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  wonu-n  of  the  day. 


Semi  for  complete  dexcriptice  list  of  our  neic  and  htrih- 
eorniny  bookx. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

5th  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  New  York. 


Esq.,  for  the  trustees  of  Presbytery,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Weller  on  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  work.  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson 
and  Elder  Myron  Perkins  on  the  General  As-embly. 
Rev.  H  H.  Dickinson  was  elected  a  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary.  Revs.  N.  B.  Remick,  J.  S.  Niles 
and  W.  S.  Bannerman  spoke  at  the  popular  meeting 
on  Missions.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Waterl-jo. 

Presbytery  of  Utica.- The  fall  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Walcott  Memorial  Church,  New  York 
Mills,  beginning  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  21).  New 
York  Mills  is  a  suburb  of  Utica,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  famous  “New  York  Mills  muslin,”  as 
well  as  other  cotton  goods,  is  manufactured.  Mod¬ 
erator  Scovel  opened  the  sessions  with  a  sermon 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  I,  his  theme  lieing  “An  ever  pres¬ 
ent  and  an  ever  coming  Saviour.”  Rev.  liouis  G. 
Colson,  the  highly  esteemecl  and  efficient  pastor  of 
the  church  in  which  Pres^tery  met,  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  John  T.  Stone,  Utica,  tempo¬ 
rary  clerk.  The  main  items  of  business  were  as 
follows;  The  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  .1.  Westby  Earnshaw  and  the  church  at 
Lowville.  Mr.  Earushaw  has  had  a  successful  min¬ 
istry  of  about  ten  years  with  this  important  church. 
Rev.  ThaildeusC.  Henderson  was  received  from  the 
Pre.sbytery  of  Chemung.  He  will  have  charge  of 
the  churches  at  Forrestport  and  Alder  Creek.  Rev. 

J.  F.  Fitschen,  jr.,  was  reelected  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary.  Account  was  given  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  summer 
at  Old  Forge,  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  Rev.  R.  How¬ 
ard  Wallace.  Lots  have  been  given  at  this  place 
for  a  church  and  parsonage,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  the  building  of  the  same  as  fast 
as  funds  maybe  provided.  Mr.  Wallaces  parish, 
with  Old  P’orge  as  its  c«nter,  will  be  quite  extensive 
in  territorial  dimensions,  and  with  the  summer  vi.s- 
Itors  and  the  winter  liimlieriuen  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  church  services.  Licentiates  Starr 
Cadwallader  and  T.  Clinton  Brock  way  were  exam 
ined  for  ordination.  Mr.  Cadwallader,  who  is  to  en¬ 
gage  in  work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  to  be  ordained 
m  the  Westminster  Church,  Utica,  on  Oct.  3.  Mr. 
Brockway  is  to  be  ordained  and  inst  ailed  pastor  of 
our  church  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14.  The  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  to  the  Synod  were  chosen;  Ministers— 
Abbott,  Allen,  Bigelow,  Brown,  Chapin,  Petrie  and 
Terrett;  Elders — Armstrong,  Booth,  Caldwell,  Mc- 
Cluskey,  Robbins,  Sherrill  and  Stark.  The  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  work  of  the  Boards  made  their  re¬ 
spective  reports.  The  gratifying  fact  was  indicated 
that  the  benevolent  gifts  of  the  churches  were  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  was  commended  to  the  churches  for  more 
general  gifts.  A  paper  entitled  “Henry  Boynton 
Smith,  Theologian  and  Teacher,”  was  read  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  by  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury.  Tues¬ 
day  evening  was  devoted  to  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Rally,  when  Rev.  John  T.  Stone  spoke  of  'Txiyalty 
to  the  Church,”  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  of  “Loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Country,”  and  Rev.  .1.  F.  Fitschen,  Jr., 
of  “Loyalty  to  Christ.”  The  hospitality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  Mills  was  beautiful  and  generous. 
Presbytery  was  royally  entertained.  The  spring 
meeting  is  to  be  held  with  Bethany  Church,  Utica. 

K. 

Clarence.— A  nnc  Session  liooin.-The  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Clarence  have  lieen  anxiously  watching 
the  building  of  anew  session  room  for  several  weeks 
this  summer,  and  formally  dedicated  the  same  on 
Saturday  evening.  Sept.  2(i.  For  a  half  do/.en  or  so 
of  years  this  needed  annex  has  been  talked  of  and 
partly  planned  lor,  but  its  realization  is  the  work 
and  effort  of  a  few  months.  No  money  has  been 
raised.  The  expense  has  lieen  met  by  a  small  fund 
held  in  reserve,  from  the  sale  of  a  nouse  and  lot 
belonging  to  the  society.  The  new  room  is  built  on 
the  north  end  of  the  church,  with  an  entrance  into 
the  audience-room  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  24x:J0 
feet,  with  1'2-foot  posts,  and  covered  with  a  veneer  of 
brick.  On  Saturday  evening  the  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  with  brief  services.  The  pastor  read  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  offered  prayer  and  made  some  remarks, 
while  the  principal  addre.ss  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
,1.  K.  Kilbourn  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  church  from  1877  to  1881,  and  who  rebuilt  the 
original  house,  putting  up  a  stoeple  and  “raising 
the  roof.”  After  the  dedication  services  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  served  by  the  ladies  to  the  usual  “ec¬ 
clesiastical  refreshments”  in  the  new  rcKjm.  This 
room  will  be  used  when  needed  for  social  and  sup¬ 
per  purposes,  as  well  as  for  prayer-meetings  and 
the  meetings  of  the  session.  The  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  closed  with  some  “after  dinner  speeches” 
by  the  pastor,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Killjourn,  by  Elder  G. 
A.  Bolles,  by  Superintendent  Frank  Havens  and 
ex-superintendent  Mrs.  Adelle  Ferrand  and  others, 
all  testifying  to  the  need  and  convenience  of  such 
parlors  for  a  well-ordered  church.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  structure  is  $470.  W.  \V.  C. 

Honeoye  Falls.— Sabbath,  Sept.  ‘27th,  was  a  day 
of  special  interest  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Honeoye  Falls  on  account  of  the  closing  services  of 
a  five  years’  pa.storate  of  the  Rev.  George  U.  Frost. 
Large  congregations  were  present  both  morning  and 
evening.  The  other  churches  of  the  village  were 
present  in  the  evening  to  express  their  esteem  of 
Brother  Frost  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  an  earnest 
co-laborer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  While  under  his 
faithful  ministrations  the  general  interests  of  the 
church  have  been  promoted,  he  has  been  especially 
successful  in  the  very  large  attendance  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  evening  service.  Rochester  Presbytery  honors 
him  as  one  of  her  most  faithful  ministers,  and 
deeply  regrets  the  termination  of  so  .successful  a 
pastorate.  L.  PAR.SON8. 

.Mount  Morris  N.  Y. 

IjOWVILLE.— On  Sunday,  Sept.  27,  Rev.  J.  Westby 
Earnshaw  preached  his  farewell  sermon  as  pastor  of. 
this  church,  from  the  words  “And  I  subsbribed  the 


The  Latest 

CORD  EDGE 

BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


5KIRT 

BINDING. 


It  combines  with  the  well  known  durabil- 
ity  of  all  S.  H.  &  M.  bindings  an  elegance 
and  finish  heretofore  unknown.  Ask  for 

the  Ever  Ready,  Vassar  or  Feather- 
bone  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper  of  the  Ladies  Home 
lournal  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y.  City, 


evidence  and  .sealed  it”  (.ler.  xxxii.  10).  At  a  con¬ 
gregational  meeting,  ttpon  the  urgent  and  deter¬ 
mined  request  of  the  pastor,  the  church  reluctantlv, 
and  with  resolutions  of  affection  and  esteem,  voted 
to  concur  with  him  in  asking  the  Presbytery  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  pastoral  relation.  Tliis  request  was  granted 
by  the  Presbytery  of  I'tica  in  session  at  New  York 
Mills  Sept.  ‘20,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Allen  was  appointed 
to  preach  in  the  Lowville  church  on  Oct.  4th  and 
declare  the  pulpit  vacant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  met  in  Ixiwer 
Path  Valley  church,  Fannettsburg,  .Sept.  29,  Rev. 
.Tohn  H.  Groff  moderator.  The  pastoral  relation 
between  Rev.  Emil  S.  Toensmeier  and  Fourth  street 
Church,  l.#banon,  was  dissolved.  The  Fir.st  Church, 
Steeltou.  pre  entetl  a  call  for  Mr.  .John  McDowell, 
licentiate  of  Lackawanna  Pre.sbytery,  which  was 
found  in  order  and  retained  in  the  bands  of  Presby¬ 
tery  for  the  present.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  will  accept.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  licentiate, 
was  dismissed  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  Edward  Fall  was  receiveii  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Permi.s.sion  was  given  Rev.  .John  A.  Crawford  to 
hold  under  consideration  until  next  stated  meeting 
calls  from  the  united  congregations  of  Monaghan 
and  Petersburg.  Presbytery  expres.sed  itself  as  un¬ 
favorable  to  any  change  at  present  in  the  plan  of 
Synodical  Sustentation  now  in  force.  The  next 
stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Central  Church, 
Chambersburg;  and  Rev.  Andreev  N.  Hagerty  was 
cho.sen  moderator  for  the  six  months  commencing 
with  that  meeting.  The  following  were  elected 
commissioners  to  Synod;  Ministers  —  George  _S. 
Chambers,  D.D.,  Samuel  A.  Martin,  D. D.,  J.  Smith 
Gordon,  Thomas  ,1.  Ferguson,  .lobn  A.  Crawford, 

L.  Carmon  Bell,  .1.  N.  Armstrong;  Ruling  Elders — 
John  C.  Eckles,  .fames  K.  McCullough,  Edward  Z. 
Gross,  \Vm.  G.  Reed,  L.  E.  McGiuues,  J.  Lewis 
Heck,  John  E.  Patterson.  Wm.  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  held  its  stateil  meet¬ 
ing  in  Towauda,  Sept.  21  ‘24.  The  auditorium  in 
the  church  has  lieeii  renovated  and  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  Rev.  Milton  L.  Cook  was 
chosen  nuxlerator.  The  popular  meetings  on  Tu^ 
day  and  Wednesday  evenings  were  held  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
and  Synodical  Sustentation.  One  of  the  fathers  in 
our  Presbytery,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Corss,  died  in  his 
home  in  East  Smithfleld,  Pa.,  May  ‘2t),  1896,  aged 
ninety-three.  Rev.  Samuel  Murdock  was  received 
by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  and  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Dauerty  from  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore. 
He  continues  his  work  iii  Wysox.  Rev.  Joseph  Col- 
clough  was  received  from  the  Congreg.ationaf  Union 
of  Ontario  ami  Quebec,  and  is  stated  supply  in  the 
F'ranklin  and  Liberty  churches.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Cor- 
ser  being  called  to  the  Flagstaff  church  in  Arizona, 
was  dismissed  to  Rio  Grande  Presbytery.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  Licentiates  Harry  S.  Duuning,  John 
T.  Dunn  and  John  Keiineily  were  oidained.  Mr. 
Dunning  will  lie  iustiilled  in  the  Forty-Fort  Church, 
Oct.  5,  and  Mr.  Keunedy  in  the  Scott  Church  Oct.  16. 
Mr.  Dunn  will  continue  his  labcjrs  in  the  mission 
connected  with  Scranton  Second  Church  and  bean 
assistant  to  their  pastor.  Rev.  Chas  E  Robinson, 
D.l).  Presbytery  answered  in  the  afflnnative  the 
overture  on  adding  to  the  parts  of  trial  for  licensure 
an  examination  on  the  English  Bible.  Presbytery 
does  not  approve  of  the  out  ine  of  a  plan  for  the 
commissioning  of  theological  students  at  the  end  of 
their  course  to  serve  for  a  definite  peri-  d  iff  hpme  or 
foreign  mission  fields.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  on  the  Shorter  Catechism:  Woereas, 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  membership  and  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  Shorter  Cateqhism,  this  Presbytery 
recommends  a  more  diligent  study  of  it  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  Bible  Class  and  Sabbath-school,  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  all  its  candidates  a  ready  familiarity  with 
its  statements  of  doctrine.  Sha  1  Lack  iwanna  Pres¬ 
bytery  be  divided?  A  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Revs.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  Ph.D  ,  John 
S.  Stewart.  D.D.,  Chas.  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  A.  L. 
Benton,  D.D.,  ond  Wm.  H.  Swift,  with  Elders  N. 

M.  Pomeroy,  J.  W.  Hollenback  and  Alex.  W.  Dick- 
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son,  to  consider  the  wisdotn’of  a  division  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  a  feasible  plan  with  reference  to  it.  The 
following  were  appointed  commissioners  to  Synod: 
Ministers — Principals:  R.  B.  Webster,  B  F.  Ham¬ 
mond,  V.  C.  Byers,  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  R.  McClements, 
S.  C.  Ix>gan,  D.D.,  A  G.  Cameron,  W.  D.  Crockett, 
.1.  Mcl^od,  D.D.,  and  H.  E.  Spayd;  Elders- W.  T. 
Male,  F.  D.  Pratt,  K.  D.  Payn^  M.D.,  L.  Msttes,  S. 
M.  Parke, C.  A.  Stowell.  W.  I.  Teed,  A.  1).  Williams, 
J.  A.  Parsons,  A.  Sbortz.  P.  H.  BuooKS,  S.  C. 

H.tZLETON.— At  the  meeting  of  the  I^ehigh  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Allentown,  Sept.  29,  the  pastoial  relation 
between  Rev.  ,Tos.  G.  VVilliamson,  Jr.,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Hazleton  was  dissolved.  Thus 
terminates  a  pastorate  which  has  been  signally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Where  Mr.  VVilliamson  found  a  roll  «>f  200 
he  leaves  a  membership  of  488;  and  to  accommodate 
the  increased  attendance  the  church  ha«  been  en¬ 
larged  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  The  benevolent 
contributions  have  been  doubled,  trebled,  quadru¬ 
plet!,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  that.  In  all 
its  history  the  church  has  nevtr  known  present 
prosperity. 

INDIANA. 

PUESBYTERY  OF  Crawforusville.— The  ministe¬ 
rial  transfers  made  at  the  recent  meeting  were  the 
following:  Rev.  E  \V'.  Souders  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis.  He  has  Iregun  work 
in  the  Clinton  church.  Rev.  J.  P.  Roth  was  received 
from  Logansport  Presbytery.  He  is  now  serving 
the  Memorial  Church,  Rockville.  Rev  W.  R.  Moore 
was  received  from  Bloomington  Presbytery.  His 
address  is  Crawfordsville.  He  comes  to  do  evangel¬ 
istic  work.  Rev.  B.  B.  Bigler  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Ho  ston.  A  call  from  the  church 
at  Frankfort  was  placed  in  bis  bands,  and  arrange 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation:  also  for  the 
installation  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Alexander  over  Center 
Church,  Crawfordsville  Rev.  J.  G.  Black  was  uis- 
mis.sed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport. 

The  Presbytery  of  White  Water  is  in  earnest 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  its  gifts  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  aim  is  to  reach  an  average  of  $1  for  each 
member,  and  in  order  to  this  it  was  resolved  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Mis-ions  in  each  ses¬ 
sion.  composed  of  the  pastor  and  one  elder.  That 
Presbytery  be  divided  into  three  districts,  and  that 
a  minister  and  an  elder  from  each  district  he  placed 
on  the  Standing  Committee  on  Koreiirn  Mi-sions— 
District  No.  1  to  embrace  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Union,  Fayette  and  Franklin:  District  No.  2,  Henry, 
Rush,  Shelby  and  Decatur;  District  No.  a.  Ripley, 
Dearborn,  Ohio  and  part  of  Switzerland.  That  a 
Missionary  Conference  be  held  in  each  chuich.  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  district  sub  committees. 
And  lastly,  that  we  urge  the  use  of  the  pledge  sys¬ 
tem  in  some  form,  instead  of  basket  collection,  in 
order  to  come  nearer  the  ideal— “an  offering  from 
every  Christian  for  Foreign  Mis- ions.” 

North  Indiaxatolis.— Rev.  S.  S  Aikman,  who 
has  been  for  three  years  doing  succ'S-sful  work  as 
synodical  evangelist  in  Indiana,  has  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  work  in  order  to  reenter  the  pastor 
ate;  and  the  Rev.  David  Van  Dyke  of  the  same 
Synod,  and  work,  is  now  proposing  to  undertake 
the  general  work  of  an  evangelist.  Any  church  or 
pastor  de.siring  his  services  may  address  him  di¬ 
rectly  at  1514  Northwestern  Avenue,  North  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  met  at  Divert 
non  Sept.  22d.  Rev.  W.  L.  Tarbet,  D.D.,  was  made 
moderator.  Rev.  J.  E.  Rogers,  D.D  ,  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Alton,  Rev.  Glenroie  Mc- 
Oueen,  D.D  ,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler,  and 
Rev.  .lay  C.  Hanna  from  the  Presbytery  of  Platte. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  installing  Dr.  Rogers 
as  pastor  of  the  Thira  Church,  Springfield,  Dr  ilc- 
(Jueen  as  pastor  of  the  Virginia  Church,  and  Rev. 
A.  C.  Taylor  over  the  church  of  Winchester.  Rev. 
W.  E.  Williamson,  D.D.,  was  releast d  from  the  pas- 
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Teazle  Down  Cloth 

Every  woman  who 
has  seen  it  says  it's 
"Just  the  thing." 

Price,  $2.?5  to 
$3.50,  according 
to  flnisb 

The  "Arnold"  Knit  Night  or  Sleeping  Drawers 
for  Children,  as  well  as  Knit  Goods  for  Mothers 
and  Babies,  are  described  in  our  free  Catalogue, 
worth  reading.  Every  dealer  should  and  will  keep 
these  goods,  but  if  you  do  not  find  them  write  us. 

NOVELTY  KNITTING  COMPANY 
314  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Wet  Medicine  vs.  Dry  Air. 

Liquid  remedies  intended  for  use  in  the  air  passages  should  be 
avoided.  The  mucous  membrane  is  too  delicate  for  such  treat¬ 
ment  ;  besides,  air  is  the  only  thing  nature  intended  should  enter 
the  breathing  organs.  Did  you  ever  get  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the 
windpipe  ?  Nature  instantly  rebelled  and  threw  it  out.  This  proves 
that  no  liquids  can  enter  the  bronchial  track,  and  that  vafiors, 
sprays,  douches  and  atomisers  are  positively  dangerous. 

Common  Colds  vs.  Hyomei. 

In  usin^  Booth's  Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  you  breathe  air  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  aromatic,  healing  principle  of  Hyomei,"  and  you 
break  up  a  common  cold  overnight.  This  is  the  famous  Australian  '‘Dry- 
Air"  treatment  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
nose,  throat  and  lungs.  It  ‘*CVB£S  SY  IWHALAYZOir." 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1896. 

I  find  Kyomci  a  preventative  of  colds,  to  which  I  am  easily  subject,  and 
which  arc  verj*  stubborn.  I  have  not  had  one  since  using  Hyomei,  which  is  an 
incxnressible  relief,  for  they  interfered  sadly  with  my  preaching. 

(Rev.)  B.  C.  LIPEINCOTT. 
Inglewood,  Cal.,  Sept.  16,  x8o6. 

Vk’ill  you  please  put  Hyomei  on  sale  in  Los  Angeles  City  ?  We  cannot  keep 
house  without  the  remedy.  A.  J.  COMPTON,  M.  D. 

44  Main  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Booth's  Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler.  1  never 
have  a  cold  now  and  I  always  had  one  before  1  used  it.  1  had  lost  my  voice 
so  that  I  could  not  sing  at  all ;  but  now  1  sing  as  well  as  I  ever  did. 

(Miss)  M.  C.  LANFAI. 

Ohio  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  Sept,  i,  1896. 
Soon  after  1  commenced  to  use  the  Inhaler  and  Hyomei.  my  voice  regained 
its  natural  tone;  soreness  in  my  throat  very  soon  disappeared,  and  my  hearing 
was  improved  to  a  degree  that  with  gladness  1  discarded  ear  drums,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  1  could  again  hear  the  conversation  of  my  friends  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances.  E.  E.  STEWART,  Serg’i  Batallion  A. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  May  27,  i8g6. 

Your  Pocket  Inhaler  has  shown  itself  a  record  breaker  in  heading  off  and 
stopping  colds  this  year.  (Rev.)  C.  W.  M.AGGART. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antisemic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respi¬ 
ratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  premeating  tne 
minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate 
relict.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  pbyscians,  clergymen,  public  speakers,  and  thousands  who  have 
been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Z&lialer  Outfit,  Complete  by  Kail,  f  1.00.  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  for 
foreign  countries,  add  |x.oo  postage ;  outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made*of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  a 
bottle  of  Hvomei,  a  dropper,  ana  full  directions  for  using.  It  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address ; 
mv  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei 
inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm,  for  all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  25  cents.  Your 
druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute. 

11  Farrin^on  Ave.,  1.  C.  R.  X.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


torate  of  the  Pete^^burg  chureh,  which  reported  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  commending  his  labors. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Schaffer  was  taken  under  care  of 
Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Rev. 
E.  M.  Snook,  Ph.D,,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lexington,  Southern  Assembly,  and  Rev.  T. 
G.  Pearce  to  Schuyler  Presbytery.  The  overture 
regarding  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  the  English  Bible  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Commissioners  to  Synod  are:  Minis 
ters — T.  D.  Logan,  D.D..  A.  B.  Morey,  D.D..  W.  H. 
Peuhallegon,  D.D.,  D.  G.  Car.«on,  John  Roberts; 
Elders— M.  S.  Kimball,  J.  N.  Wilkon.  J.  W.  New¬ 
comer.  M.D.,  T.  W.  Nishet,  J.  H.  Kincaid.  The 
Second  Church,  Springfield,  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  the  spring  meeting.  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Winnebago  Presbytery  met  at  Fond  du  I.4»c' 
September  8tb  and  9th.  Eighteen  ministers  and  five 
elaers  were  present.  Rev.  Howard  A.  Talbot 
prrached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Jacob  Patch  was  chosen 
moderator.  Rev.  John  McCoy  was  elected  stated 
clerk,  with  a  salareof  $40.  Mr.  Sherman  Mereness, 
stated  supply  at  Oxford,  wa.s  ordained  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  Mr.  Luke  O.  Emerson  was  granted  a  tem¬ 
porary  license.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Badger  of  Stevens 
Point  and  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Adams  of  Omro  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  Revs.  J.  E. 
Chapin,  D.D ,  Guido  Bossard,  and  .Tohn  McCoy 
were  made  a  committee  to  visit  the  church  in  Green 
Bay,  West  Side.  Revs  J.  V.  Hughes  and  W.  O. 
Carrrier  were  appointed  to  organize  churches  at 
Trappe  and  Dudley,  and  Revs.  Jacob  Patch  and  A. 
S.  Badger  were  to  organize  a  church  at  Shantytown 
if  they  judge  it  wise.  The  closing  meeting,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  service,  was  addressed  by  Revs.  W.  O.  Car 
rier,  J.  L.  Countermine  and  Paul  W.  Brown. 

Madison  Presbytery  met  September  I5th,  at 
Prairie  du  Sac,  and  was  opened  with  an  address  by 
Elder  E.  O.  Holden  of  Ba-aboo.  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Winter  was  elected  moderator.  Presbytery  opened 
at  8.30  the  following  morning,  with  a  review  of  the 
home  mis'ion  work  and  the  apportionment  of  aid  to 
the  mission  churches.  Richland  Center  has  become 
self-«-upfK)riing  and  also  Beloit  German  and  Broad- 
head.  It  is  expee'ed  that  Kilbourn  will  follow  soon, 
and  others  will  become  independent  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board.  Rev.  Moses  Breese  was  transferred 
to  the  Milwaukee  Presbytery.  Rev.  T.  T.  Cresswell 
was  received  from  the  Minneapolis  Presbytery  and 
arrangements  made  for  his  installation  at  Beloit. 
A  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  are 
under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  at  Beloit  College, 
Foyiiette  Academv,  McCormick  Seminary,  and  Du¬ 
buque.  Rev.  William  P'.  Brown,  D.D.,  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  finds  much  work  in 
supervising  their  course  of  study.  There  is  no  syn- 
oflical  missionary  in  Wisconsin  this  year,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Richaras,  the  chairman  of  Home  Mis-sions, 
is  much  occupied  in  caring  for  the  new  fields  and  the 
mission  churches. 


I  CHBKMEBHeSN’S  TEACHERS’  AOENOA 
k  Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  S. 

'  Estebllshed  1866. 

8  Bast  14tb  Strkit.  New  Tore 


New  Tokk,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  aCmlts  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  8«hooI  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Bust, 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  school. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.  by  the  West  Jersey  Piesby- 
tsry,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
with  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna- 
slum,  steam  heating,  and  every  surroundlog  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  re- 
cslved.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PHfEBVS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Daheih  preparatory  institute, 

RAY^  RIRT.R  German  Kindergarten,  English  Prlmaiy 
UvlkJi  UllUikjtand  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara 
Ion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.  bet.  Snth  &  40tb  StaN.V 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines, 
Thorough  and  Attractive, 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

James  W.  Morey,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood,  N  J. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Successors  to  the  Misses  Oreen. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  SqiTAKE. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional.  Year  begins  Sept.  16, 1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  inatrvments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  nr 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.  —  Westminster  Church  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  its  new  edifice  yesterday,  Oct.  7th  (if 
arrangements  were  kept),  and  hopes  to  dedicate  it 
to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  August  23, 18fl7,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  church. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Bradley. — The  synodical  missionary  spent  Sept. 
27th  with  the  church,  conducting  communion,  re¬ 
ceiving  one  menaber  and  baptizing  one  infant.  They 
have  had  no  minister  of  their  own  for  three  years 
yet  through  the  excellent  care  of  the  elder,  have  kept 
together  and  increased  in  number  while  not  neg¬ 
lecting  to  contribute  to  Mission.s.  They  worship 
with  the  Methodist  church  in  the  most  fraternal 
spirit,  working  in  a  Union  Sabbath-school  and 
Union  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  _  There  are  two  other  churches  in  the  town 
immersionists.  The  syijodical  missionary  expects 
to  return  before  long  again  to  receive  new  members. 
This  is  an  exceptional  community  as  to  its  religious 
tone. 

Hill  City. — It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  preach 
to  this  church  at  the  fort  of  Harney  Peak  in  the 
Black  Hills  on  the  17th  ult.  They  have  just  secured 
the  second  year  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  W  m.  Graham 
as  their  stated  supply.  He  preaches  at  three  or  four 
outposts  and  neighboring  towns,  with  varied  expe¬ 
riences.  Sometimes  he  has  a  crowded  room  of  hear¬ 
ers,  a  house  comfortably  filled,  and  sometimes  only 
a  few  souls.  Now  he  has  a  horse,  but  through  the 
summer  he  walked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
and  preached  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  con- 
uregation  is  now  moving  to  add  a  manse  to  their 
house  of  wor.'hip.  Since  the  tin  industry  has  been 
abandoned,  the  population  of  the  town  has  much 
•liminisbed,  though  they  still  have  “the  four  hun¬ 
dred.” 

Lead  City.— This  church  retains  for  the  fourth 
year  the  labors  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson.  They  are 
steadily  though  slow  ly  gaining  in  numbers  and  ad 
hereuts,  despite  their  lack  of  a  house  of  worship  of 
their  own.  The  seat  of  operations  of  the  great 
Homestake  gold  mining  company,  this  is  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  most 
prosperous  materially.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
new  dwelling  houses  have  heen  built  here  during 
the  summer,  and  several  new  and  very  substantieu 
improvements  ate  also  in  process,  but  great  spirii- 
ual  dearth  yet  prevails,  and  the  stamp  mills  and 
other  business  run  on  through  the  Sabnath  day  the 
same  as  on  other  days.  Very  little  money  in  Lead 
seems  to  be  consecrated  to  God. 

Scotland.— The  Presbyterial  Academy  located 
here  opened  on  the  15th  ult.  with  an  increased  at¬ 
tendance  and  an  even  abler  corps  of  iustruciors 
than  it  has  had  for  years.  The  same  Principal, 
Otis  G.  Dale,  is  in  charge,  but  the  teaching  force 
has  been  increased,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  of 
students  is  desired.  The  Academy  now  issues  a 
monthly  publication.  The  Academy  Educator. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,— First  Congregational 
Church. — The  Rev.  G  Henry  Sandwell  has  returned 
Irom  a  two  months’  trip  to  Europe.  He  was  given 
a  very  hearty  welcome  by  his  attached  people,  with 
whom  he  will  soon  enter  upon  the  sixth  year  of  his 
labors.  During  his  stay  abroad  Mr.  Sandwell 
preached  with  much  acceptance  to  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer’s  people  at  Christ  Church,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  London. 


SSNOl)  OF  MONTANA. 

The  Synod  of  Montana,  which  has  just 
clcsed  its  session,  met  in  the  F  rst  Preeby 
terian  Church  of  Anaconda,  Friday  evening, 
September  25th.  The  retiring  moderator, 
the  Rev.  George  Edwards  of  Stanford,  preached 
the  sermon.  The  Rev,  George  W.  Healy,  pas 
tor  of  the  church  in  which  the  Synod  met, 
was  elected  moderator  The  Rev.  Archie 
Griggs  of  Pony,  and  Elder  T.  W  Gatlin  of 
Deer  Lodge,  were  elected  temporary  clerks. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  and 
many  elders  were  present.  This  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  when  account  is  taken  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  distances  to  be  gone  over  in  order  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting.  One  minister  was 
obliged  to  go  over  500  miles,  and  another  400 
to  be  at  the  meeting. 

The  devotional  meeting  on  Saturday  morning 
was  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gwynne,  for¬ 
merly  Synodical  Missionary  of  Oregon,  and  the 
recently  elected  pastor  of  the  church  at  Great 
Falls. 

The  chief  business  of  Saturday’s  session  was 
the  reports  of  special  and  standing  commit 
tees  and  of  Synodical  Missionary  Rev.  A.  K. 
Baird,  D. D.  Dr.  Baird’s  report  was  a  pains 
taking  review  of  the  year’s  work.  Among 
other  things,  the  report  shows  that  every 
fourth  church  in  the  Synod  is  self  supporting, 
a  condition  not  found  in  any  Synod  twice 
as  old.  During  the  year  he  has  travelled  13,  • 
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CHICAGO. 


481  miles,  written  600  letters,  preached  130 
sermons.  The  memberrbip  of  the  churches 
has  increased  20  per  cent.  Dr.  Baird  was 
off  duty  three  months  during  the  year,  thus 
saving  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  a  quar¬ 
ter’s  salary.  Only  one  vacant  church  in  the 
Synod,  Bozeman.  The  great  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  mission  churches  makes  it  impossi 
hie  to  group  several  fields  together  under  the 
charge  of  one  man;  this,  together  with  the 
necessary  rule  of  the  Board  to  undertake  no 
new  work,  has  made  it  well  nigh  impossihle 
to  organize  new  churches  in  the  State.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  impossibility,  however, 
two  new  -churches  have  been  organized.  On 
the  other  hand,  six  important  points,  with  a 
large  population  at  each  point,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  have  been 
denied  the  Gospel  because  we  could  not  carry 
it  to  them  without  abandoning  other  fields 
where  we  already  have  churches  organized 
and  buildings  in  which  to  worship. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  shows  an  increase  in  the  contributions 
of  $152  over  last  year.  We  have  3  Presby¬ 
teries,  85  churches,  31  ministers,  2,021  com 
municants,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  2 
churches,  2  ministers,  and  317  members. 
Among  other  things  that  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  and  Synod  adopted,  was  that  the 
churches  accept  the  10  per  cent,  reduction, 
that  the  churches  be  urged  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  this  Board  25  per  cent,  over 
last  year,  that  Presbyteries  be  urged’to  secure 
a  contribution  for  this  Board  from  each  of 
the  churches  under  their  care. 

On  Saturday  evening  President  A.  B.  Mar¬ 
tin,  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Montana,  and 
Secretary  McMillan,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  addressed  a  large  popular 
meeting  of  the  citizens. 

Sunday  morning.  Synodical  Missionary,  Dr. 
A.  K.  Baird  preached  to  a  large  congregation. 

After  the  sermon  a  delightful  sacramental 
service  was  enjoyed,  the  Rev.  Davis  Wilson 
and  the  Rev.  George  Edwards  conducting  it. 

On  Sunday  evening  Field  Secretary  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall  addressed  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions.  We 
were  thus  fortunate  and  richly  blessed  by 
having  two  of  the  secretaries  with  us. 

Monday  morning  the  reports  of  several 
standing  committees  were  heard.  These  re- 
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ports  were  very  encouraging,  especially  those 
of  the  committees  on  Sunday-  hool  Work 
and  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges. 

After  a  busy  forenoon  and  an  earnest  prayer 
by  Dr.  Marshall,  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Montana  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Helena  next 
year. 

The  people  of  Anaconda  have  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  this  meeting  of  Synod,  and  when  our 
turn  comes  again,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  en¬ 
tertain  this  noble  band  of  selfsacrificing  men. 

_  H. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION 
AT  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

The  tenth  annual  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  of  Wisconsin  met  in  Madison,  Septem¬ 
ber  24tb  to  2Tth.  It  was  a  large  and  most 
enthusiastic  meeting.  The  young  people  “took 
the  city  by  storm.”  On  Thursday  evening, 
September  24th,  there  were  simultaneous 
prayer-meetings  held  in  five  different  build¬ 
ings.  Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  where  most 
of  the  meetings  were  held,  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  fiags,  monograms,  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  palms,  etc.  The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran, 
the  pastor  of  the  church  and  his  people,  with 
the  other  pastors  and  young  people,  were  most 
cordial  in  their  welcome  and  their  hospitality. 

The  Rev.  George  R  Merrill,  D.  D  ,  began  the 
Friday  morning  meeting  with  a  Bible  Study, 
and  was  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  by 
Gov.  W.  H.  Upham,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran, 
and  the  Rev.  Raymond  A.  Frazier.  An  elo 
quent  response  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
T.  RoTierts  of  Racine,  and  then  came  the 
President’s  address  by  Alton  G.  Leffingwell  of 
Appleton. 

Another  Bible  Study  by  Dr.  Merrill  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  was  followed  by  addresses  on 
Missions,  and  a  free  parliament  on  Missions, 
led  by  Miss  Frances  B.  Patterson  of  Chicago. 


In  the  evening  the  Rev.  W,  O  Cariier  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wausau,  spnke  on 
The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Children. 
After  this  the  local  union  gave  a  pleasant 
social  reception  to  the  friends  from  abroad  in 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

Secretary  Farnbam ’a  report  showed  that  the 
Wisconsin  Christian  Endeavor  Union  enrolls 
520  societies,  of  which  the  Congregationalists 
have  176,  the  Presbyterians  119,  the  Baptists 
84,  and  the  Methodist  churches  20.  In  all  of 
these  there  is  a  membership  of  25  000  in  senior 
societies,  while  the  total  membership  in  senior 
and  junior  societies  reaches  about  85  000. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  opened  by  a 
Bible  Study  by  Dr.  Merrill,  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  practical  work  of  the  Endeav- 
orer.  Many  of  the  young  people  brought  their 
bicycles,  and  the  local  wheelmen  showed  them 
around  the  city  and  the  University  grounds  on 
the  smooth  paths,  and  enabled  them  to  form  a 
better  idea  of  the  city  of  the  lakes  and  its 
charming  surroundings  than  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  obtain  from  the  little  strolls  around  the 
public  buildings  and  the  business  blocks  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  of  the  Convention. 

Tne  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
the  following:  President,  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Cochran,  Madison;  Secretary,  Miss  Nettie 
Jones  of  Sparta;  Treasurer  Miss  Lottie  B. 
Owens  of  Milwaukee;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Kempton,  Madison;  E.  M.  Pease,  Rich¬ 
land  Center ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Sleeper,  Beloit ;  Miss 
Clara  Andrews,  South  Wayne;  Rev.  Henry 
Nebren,  Milwaukee;  Roderick  McKenzie,  Osh¬ 
kosh;  Philip  Allen,  Jr.,  Mineral  Point;  Prof. 
Edwin  Shaw,  Milton;  Rev.  R.  T.  Roberts, 
Racine;  Rev.  Guido  Bossard,  Oconto;  Super¬ 
intendents:  Missionary  Department,  Prof.  W. 
D  Gibson,  Appleton  ;  Junior  Department,  Miss 
Nettie  Harrington,  Janesville  ;  Christian  Citi¬ 
zenship  Department,  G  C.  Harney,  Racine; 
Sabbath  Observance,  Rev.  J.  S.  Davison,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ;  Evangelistic  and  Bible  Study  En¬ 
deavor,  Rev.  J.  O.  Buswell,  Hartford ;  Chair- 
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THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

The  Fastest  Train  in  the  West 

HUXNIXG 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

VIA  THE 


TO  UTAH 

*/i9  from  MUhoui'i  Uiver. 

44  Hours  froiik  Cliiru^o. 

TO  CALIFOKNIA 

aVt  Hhv»  from  Missouri  Kiver. 

3  Gays  from  CliicaKo  or  St.  LoiiU. 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

ill  tlio  West  oiipratiiii;  Itufl'et  Smoking 
aiKl  Lilirarv  Car#. 

Sold  far  I  E.  !.  LOMAX. 

AdrrrtMiig  ilutttr  i  Oen.  Pass.  A-  Ticket  .\gt.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Where  Times 
are  Prosperous 


ff 


IN  THE 


Rocky  Mountains 

TAKE  THE. .  . 

ROCK  To  Denver, 

I  Cl  A  IV  n  G^lorado 
I O  LA  1  1  U  Springes, 

ROUTE  or  Pueblo. 


ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS.  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 

J  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
^  CRIPPLE  CREEKtMOMMt 

B  which  should  be  included  in  your  trip, 
and  an  Investigation  of  the  resources 
Of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 


Tourist  Dictionary 
...Sent  Free... 
Apply  for  it. 


Address  JOHN  SEBASHAN, 
^  Cen’I  Pass.  Agent,  , 

©I  CHICAGO. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  ' 

RFDni  IRA  Eorty-elght  hours  by 
GOTO  Ul-#IVi  ILJLr/A.  elegiiit  steamships 
weekly.  Frost  uukow  ii.  Mai  iria  impossible. 

FOR  WINTER  TOURS, 

GOTO  WEST  INDIES. 

Thirty  days  trii).  Fifteen  days  in  the  tropics. 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOE  &  CO. 

Agents  for  QUEBEC  S.S.  CO.,  Limited. 

39  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Messrs.  Tiios. 
Cook  &  Son  and  his  agencies. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

Addressing  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  Imitations. 
There  Is  only  one  Walter . 

BIND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Hole  Scliool  in  Coloiad^or  Delicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  twe 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis  210  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address* 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’9b. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  thii 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANOELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


man  of  Correspondence  Committee,  Miss  Het- 
tie  M.  Russell,  Milwaukee. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a 
Bible  Study  by  Dr.  Merrill.  Papers  on  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  were  read  by  W.  C.  Home  of 
Sheboygan,  Miss  Lulu  Shaw  of  Crandon,  and 
Miss  S.  £.  Margette  of  Stockbridge.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  Personal  Work  was  discussed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Buswell  and  others.  Bible  Study 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Moehlenpahr,  and  Prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Updike.*  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Davison 
urged  Aggressive  Work  for  the  Sabbath. 

A  Junior  Worker’s  Conference  and  Junior 
Rally  were  held  at  the  Congregational  Church. 
Two  banners  were  presented.  One  for  the 
largest  proportionate  amount  given  to  mis¬ 
sions  was  won  by  the  Junior  Society  of  the 
Grand-avenue  ^Congregational  Church,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  whose  86_members  have  raised  $100. 
The  other  banner  went  to  a  Racine  society  for 
the  beet  work  done.  There  are  207  societies 
in  the  State,  with  over  8,000  members.  359 
have  been  gathered  into  the  church  during 
the  year.  The  Saturday  evening  service  was 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  Christian  Citizenship, 
with  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Frizzell,  Darlington,  Mr. 
William  Shaw,  Boston,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner, 
Chicago,  as  speakers.  It  is  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  to  make  a  citizen.  The  nation  is  a  part 
of  God’s  plan.  Outside  the  nation  there  is  no 
civilization.  "For  Christ  and  the  nation”  is 
a  broader  motto  than  “For  Christ  and  the 
Church.”  Many  evils  endanger  the  nation, 
worst  of  all,  the  carelessness  and  indifference 
of  so  called  citizens.  The  ideal  State  is  one 
of  the  highest  expressions  of  the  mind  of 
God.  Go  down  to  the  very  heartstrings  of 
every  man  you  meet  and  say  to  him,  “The 
Lord  hath  need  of  thee.”  Do  your  own  work, 
and  do  it  yourself,  or  it  will  be  undone. 

Sunday  morning,  at  9  o’clock  Mr.  Shaw  con¬ 
ducted  the  Consecration  Meeting,  and  at  10  80 
the  usual  morning  services  were  held  in  all 
the  churches.  At  3  P.  M.  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Monavian,  agent  for  the  Armenian  Relief 
Committee,  spoke  upon  the  history  of  his 
native  country  and  its  present  sore  need  to  a 
large  and  sympathetic  audience.  After  this 
followed  a  Fellowship  Meeting,  at  which  greet¬ 
ings  were  exchanged  by  representatives  from 
the  State  unions  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Iowa,  and  from  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  Separate  meetings  for 
men  and  women  were  then  held  in  neighboring 
churches. 

In  the  evening  an  immense  audience  greeted 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathem  Crandall  of  Chicago, 
who  preached  the  Convention  sermon,  in  the 
University  Armory.  Bis  theme  was  “Life,  or, 
What  Life  Ought  to  Be,”  and  the  text,  “For 
me  to  live  is  Christ.”  It  was  an  earnest, 
practical,  and  awakening  sermon,  and  with 
the  tender  farewell  service,  conducted  by  Mr 
W.  H.  Strong  of  Detroit,  was  a  fitting  close 
to  the  great  Convention.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Appleton.  T.  S.  J. 


Youiir  Hotherg 

should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  band  a 
supply  of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for 
nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  general  cooking.  It  has 
stood  the  test  for  30  years,  and  its  value  is  recognized. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ON  LABOR. 

Spoken  at  Xetv  Haven  in  1860. 

What  is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer?  I  take 
it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  irau  free  to  ac¬ 
quire  property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get 
wealthy.  I  don’t  believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man 
from  getting  rich;  it  would  do  more  barm  than 
good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon 
capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an 
equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody  else.  When 
one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in  the  race  of  life,  free 
society  is  such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his  con¬ 
dition:  he  knows  that  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of 
lalxir  for  his  whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con¬ 
fess  that  twenty-five  years  ago  1  was  a  hired  laborer, 
mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a  fiatboat— just  what 
might  happen  to  any  poor  man’s  son.  I  want  every 
man  to  have  the  chance— and  I  believe  a  black  man 
is  entitled  to  it — in  which  he  can  better  his  condition 
— when  he  may  look  forward  and  hope  to  be  a  hired 
laborer  this  year  and  the  next,  work  for  himself 
aherward,  and  finally  to  hire  men  to  work  for  him. 

>  That  is  the  true  system. 


;  Enameline 

— the  modem  ready-to-use 

STOVE  POLISH^ 

makes  your 
stove  bright 
with  little 
work.  No  ! 
dirt,  dust  or  ; 
odor.  At  all  \  | 
dealers*.  ,  i 


Up  here  in  New  England  you  have  a  soil  that 
scarcely  sprouts  hlack-eyed  beans,  and  yet  where 
will  you  find  wealthy  men  so  wealthy,  and  poverty 
so  rarely  in  extremity  ?  'fhere  is  not  another  such 
place  on  earth  !  I  desire  that  if  you  get  too  thick 
here  and  find  it  hard  to  better  yonr  condition  on 
this  soil,  you  may  have  a  chance  to  strike  and  go 
somewhere  else,  where  you  may  not  be  degradra, 
nor  have  your  family  corrupted  by  forced  rivalry 
with  negro  slaves.  I  want  you  to  have  a  clean  bed 
and  no  snakes  In  it !  Then  you  can  better  your  con¬ 
dition,  and  so  it  may  go  on  and  on  in  one  ceaseless 
round  as  long  as  man  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


After  a  Day’s  Hard  Work 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink,  and  relieves  fatigue 
and  depression.  A  grateful  tonic. 


THE  THREATENING  WATER-HYACINTH. 
Reports  from  the  parishes  declare  that  the  water- 
hyacinth  is  proving  a  far  greater  nuisance  this  sea¬ 
son  than  last  year,  that  it  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  take  in  charge  the  task  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  or  all  the  waterways  of  the  Southwest  will 
he  dammed  up  and  rendered  unnavigahle.  The 
water  -  hyacinth  is  a  Central  American  aquatic 

fdant  which  produces  a  beautiful  fiower  of  lilac  or 
ight  blue.  Nine  years  ago  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  Louisiana  visitor,  who  brought  a  few  of 
the  plants  here  and  cultivated  them  in  a  bucket. 
Nobody  has  traced  the  history  of  the  plant  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  but  three  years  ago  a  few  of 
these  flowers  were  found  in  Bayou  St.  John,  one  of 
the  outlets  of  New  Orleans.  It  seemed  to  flourish 
in  the  climate  of  Louisiana  even  more  luxuriantly 
than  in  Central  America.  When,  however,  a  freeze 
came,  the  water  hyacinth  disappeared,  died,  and 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  bayou.  Next  spring, 
however,  it  showed  itself  again,  and  before  the  com 
weather  came  it  had  completely  covered  the  bayou, 
which  looked  like  a  field  of  purple  heather,  the 
water  being  absolutely  invisible,  bidden  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  plant,  and  navigation  was  seri¬ 
ously  impMed.  At  considerable  expense  the  hya¬ 
cinths  in  the  bayou  were  got  rid  of,  but  it  has  since 
been  heanl  from  in  a  hundred  different  localities. 
Last  year  the  police  jury  of  Terre  Bonne  Parish  had 
a  special  meeting  to  determine  what  to  do  with  this 

gest,  which  was  damming  up  bayous  Terre  Bonne, 
line,  Caillou,  De  Large,  and  others,  and  strangling 
the  lumber  industry  to  death.  It  was  resolved  to 
abandon  these  bayous  already  invaded  by  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  as  it  would  cost  too  much  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
to  try  to  preserve  those  still  free  from  it  by  means 
of  booms  or  obstructions  thrown  across  the  stream. 

The  news  now  is  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  pest  have  failed.  It  has  invaded 
Grand  Lake,  forty  miles  long  and  from  two  to  ten 
broad,  considerably  larger  than  Lake  George,  and 
threatens  to  convert  it  into  a  meadow— a  score  of 
purple  islands  composed  of  water-  hyacinths  floating 
on  its  bosom  and  being  wafted  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Even  the  mighty  Atchafala^a,  the  largest 
river  in  Louisiana  after  the  Mississippi,  one-third 
the  volume  of  that  stream,  and  with  a  velocity  of 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  is  dotted  with  hyacinth 
islands.  So  far  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest 
has  been  found.  The  hyacinth  disappears  with  cold 
weather,  and  occasionally,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  the  bulbs  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream; 
hut  whenever  it  does  so,  it  always  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  next  sea.son  worse  than  ever. 
There  are  some  4,500  square  miles  of  lakes  and  wa¬ 
terways  in  Louisiana,  and  if  they  are  all  given  over 
to  waier-hyacinths,  the  latter  will  be  a  great  public 
nuisance,  as  these  ’•water-lilies,”  as  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  calls  them,  are  very  “odoriferous”  at  times.— 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

HEISKELUS  Medicinal 
Soapdocs  double  work;  while 
cleansing  the  skin  it  also  heals 
and  whitens  it.  It's  the  soap 
your  skin  needs. 

If  you  have  eruptions  on  the  face,  bands  or  body 
due  to  impure  blood,  use  H£1SKELL’8  Pills.  They 
do  not  gripe  or  nauseate*  At  druggists  or  by  mail* 

26  cents. 

MISTOI.  HOLLOWH  k  CO.,  U1  Couurce  St.,  fkiliSa. 
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ALL  ARE  DELIGHTED 


IS  IT  XOT  IMPRESSIVE?  wiien  Thousands  upon  Thousands  of  ladies^  writing  front  Lewinsville.  Va. 

Cities,  Towns^  Villages.  Hamlets  and  Rural  IHstriits^  take  the  trouble  to  aeknowledge  the  rr-  Sept.  18, 1896. 

cetpi  of  the  tr  spoons  %n  one  unftntmous  ehorus—**  HE  ARE  ALL  PELIGIITEAt  :  ItfU's  it  tea  set,  and  the  latter  is 
not  give  TREMENDOUS  EMPHASIS  to  oiir  oft-repeated  assertion  that  this  set  of  Six  Gen-  and”aU  are  piease/wlfh ^he 
nine  WorltVs  Fair  Souvenir  Teaspoons,  t»R  size  for  daily  use,  is  an  INCOM PARABLE  spoons  lam  pttingupan- 
BARGAIN— a  matchless  opportunity— the  most  startling  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable  prni  *  you  for  your  promptness,  1 
And  is  it  not  convincing  evidence  of  their  genuine  ralue  that  year  after  year  since  the  great  very  respectfully. 

World's  Fair  clost-d  its  gates  forever  the  demand  for  these  marrelous  spoons  has  increased  as  Mrs.  w,  B.  Besi.ey. 

the  years  recede?  “  WE  ARE  ALL  DELIGHTED"  is  something  for  erery  iroman  to  remem¬ 
ber,  For,  whether  she  has  a  birthday  token  to  gire,  or  a  ireilding  gift  in  rieiv,  or  is  bothered  about  a  suitable  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  or  needs  a  beautiful  set  of  spoons  for  the  table,  or  wishes  to  leare  coming  generations  a  memorial  of 
the  great  WorlePs  Fair,  she  cannot  do  better  than  ,IOfN  THE  GREAT  CIIGRUS  GF  DELIGHTED  GNES. 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  SHOWS  EXACT  SIZE  AND  PATTERN  OF  SPOONS 


These  are  the  Original  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Teaspoons.  The  panic  of  1898  and  the  failure  of  a  syndicate  of  private  dealers  to  dispose  of  them  or.  the  Fair 
Grounds  threw  them  back  on  our  hands  and  slowly  but  surely  we  are  awakening  the  oublic  to  the  fact  that  for  artistic  merit,  matchless  elegance  and  serviceable 
durability,  a  set  of  six  of  these  Handsome  and  Famous  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  full  size  Teaspoons  at  t>!»  cents  is  the  GRANDEST  B.4RGAIN  OF  THE  TIME*. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Fair  knows  that  the  price  of  these  spoons  on  the  Fair  grounds  was  apiece,  or  $9.(X)  for  a  set  of  six,  or  $18.00  for  the  entire  collection  of 

twelve  different  spoons,  and  here  we  sell  you  a  set  of  six  for  only  99  ce  ts.  |i<cf  Thinlv  rtf  If  t  .j  ^  . - . - .-o -  „  . 

No.  4  comprises  these  six  buildings  —  Manufactures,  Horticultural,  •  IIIIIIV  V.XI  IL  • 

tlon.  Set  No.  5  comprises  these  six— Administration,  Art,  Agriculture,  Electrical,  Mining,  Government. 

cumstances  will  less  than  a  set  •  f  six  be  sold,  nor  will  they  be  divided  in  any  other  manner  than  above.  " . . . . . . . ... _ ...  _ 

spoons,  but  genuine  triple-plate  silver  on  white  metal,  stamped  Leonard  SIs’o.  Co..  A  1— a  guarantee  of  reliability.  They  are  FULL  SIZE  for  table 

the  entire  bowl  outside  and  inside  is  gold-plated,  showing  a  heautifullv  engraved  and  embossed  building  of  the  Fair.  ’ - -  — * —  ’ — - 

lined  box  and  Is  sent  by  mail  PREPAID  on  receipt  of  99  cents.  Will  DAfiin^  V/\aif 

not  come  up  to  y<  ur  expectations,  or  if  you  believe  they  have  ▼▼  C  vV  III  IvCIUlIU  I  tIUI  fTltlllC^. 

will  refund  your  money  on  demand. 

You  teill  pny  $1..’iO  for  six  ordinary,  plain,  plated  spoons  here  you  get  a  beautiful  pattern,  trith  gold-plated  hotels  at  only  90  rents  for  six.  A 

hundred  dollars  invested  in  something  else  for  a  birthday,  teedding  or  Christmas  gift  teouldn’t  give  half  the  genuine  delight  and  satisfac¬ 

tion.  Our  references  are  the  First  Xational  Hank,  Chicago,  any  Express  Company,  or  Bradstreet's  reports.  Send  money  by  express  or  postoffiee 
money  order,  or  registered  letter.  We  do  not  accept  personal  checks.  State  tehether  you  prefer  set  \o.  4  or  set  Xo.  !i.  Be  sure  to  send  for  our  neu’ 
lS9ii-97  catalogue  of  incomparable  sUrerteare  bargains;  mailed  free.  Address, 


The  spoons  are  divided  into  sets  as  follows:  S*-t 
Woman’s,  Fisheries,  Machinery  Hall,  Transporta- 
You  can  have  either  set  you  like,  but  under  no  cir- 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  cheap,  washed-over 

.  .  They  are  FULL  SIZE  for  table  se,  and 

.  The  set  of  six  is  put  up  in  a  handsomely- 
Kemember.  if  this  wonderful  bargain  does 
been  misrepresented  in  any  manner,  we 


XUM 


